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Attention: TEACHERS OF YOUNG SCHOOL BANDS 


Here it is: 


By LEON V. METCALF 


Fillm Transition Band Book No. 2 
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BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 
PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 40c: CONDUCTOR (Half) SCORE, $1.00: 
PIANO ACCOMP., 75c 





By HAROLD W. RUSCH 
AND 
ALFRED BARTO 


It's a New Collection for All Wind 


Instrument Players 


Bb TREBLE C TREBLE — Eb TREBLE — Db TREBLE — F TREBLE 
BASS CLEF — CONDUCTOR 
PRICE, CONDUCTOR, $1.25; ALL OTHER BOOKS, 75c EACH 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now established for the 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts 
Building, with larger 
and stronger faculty, a 
greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent e 
quipment in the various 
fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 






































GLADYS M. GLENN, 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 


1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instructors for summer term: Leo Po 
dolsky, pianist, June 9th; Evangelin« 
Lehman, teacher of singing, June 
Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 


Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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From “Melody All The Way” 
! supplementary Course for Piano. 
PREPARATORY BOOK 
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By John Thompson, Sr. 


THESE LECTURES WILL BE DEVOTED 
TO THE FOLLOWING RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED MATERIAL ... 





John Thompson, Jr. with his famous father in the corral 
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; The John Thompsons, father and son, are 
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City Date Sponsored by City 
: . Mon., Oct. 3 Ruddick’s Music Company Fort Scott, Kansas 
Chicago, Illinois Tues., Oct. 4 Williamson Music House Pittsburgh, Kansas 
Flint, Michigan Wed., Oct. 5 Jenkins Music Company Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Cleveland, Ohio Thurs., Oct. 6 Jenkins Music Company Joplin, Missouri 
Fri., Oct. 7 Saunders Music Company Oilawa, Kansas 
Buffalo, New York Mon., Oct. 10 Gould Music Company Alton, I[linois 
Rochester, New York Tues., Oct. 11 The Music Album Jacksonville, Illinois 
Syracuse, New York Thurs., Oct. 13 Rebbins & Doolen Macomb, Illinois 
New Haven, Conn. Fri., Oct. 14 Byerly Brothers Music Co. Peoria, Illinois 
New York City, N.Y. Mon., Oct. 17 Ward-Brodt Music Company Madison, Wisconsin 
Brooklyn, New York Tues., Oct. 18 Meyer Music Company Eau Claire, Wis. 
Newark, New Jersey Fri., Oct. 21 Meyer Seeger Music Co. Appleton, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia, Penn. Mon., Oct. 24 Terry’s Music Store LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Washington, D. C. Tues., Oct. 25 Faber Tri-State Music Co. Dubuque, lowa 
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“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 





NEW FINE ARTS BUILDING 
OCCUPIED BY TCU 


The new million-and-a-half dol- 
lar Fine Arts Building occupied by 
Texas Christian University Sep- 
tember 9 is one of the finest and 
best equipped for its purpose in 
the Southwest. The structure is 
actually three buildings in one. The 
University Auditorium occupies the 
center portion. Offices, studios and 
classrooms of the School of Fine 
Arts surround the Auditorium, 
three stories high, on three sides. 
The Little Theater runs along the 
west end of the building, with sep- 
arate entrance on the north. A one- 
inch layer of ‘dead air space” sep- 
arates each of these three “build- 
ings,’ augmenting the sound-proof 
construction of the walls. 

The building is designed in such 
a manner that it should become a 
“headquarters” of music, arts and 
drama not only of TCU but of 
Fort Worth and the Southwest in 
general. The Auditorium stage is 
the only college auditorium in the 
Southwest which is adequately de- 
signed and outfitted for the staging 
£ opera. Probably the best 
‘quipped legitimate theater in 
Texas, as distinguished from movie 

heaters, the little Theater is one 

ff the nation’s outstanding college 
lrama plants. Its design and fur- 
iishings compare favorably with 
hose of the famed Pomona Cali- 
ornia College, from which Holly- 
vood has drawn numerous stars. 

Lovers of organ music, particu- 

arly, will make the building their 

ultural Mecca. The Moeller con- 
ert pipe organ is one of the 
major’ concert pipe organs of the 
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DR. T. SMITH McCORKLE 


country. The orchestra pit, pattern- 
ed after that in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, is one 
of the few college auditoriums in 
the nation that will accommodate 
a full 75-piece symphony orchestra. 

Radio listeners throughout the 
country can be in “direct contact” 
with every room in the Fine Arts 
Building. Provision has been made 
for the radio control room to pick 
up broadcasts from any point in 
the building, and direct loops will 
carry programs to five different 
Fort Worth radio stations and their 
network hook-ups. 

Acoustical design and air con- 
ditioning make the Auditorium and 
the Little Theater—depending upon 
the size of the audience— ideal for 
lectures. The University plans to 
inaugurate a public lecture series 


later in the fall. 

The building and its facilities 
will also permit larger enrollment 
at TCU’'s various summer clinics 
for high school pupils and teachers. 
All of these sessions can be held 
in air-conditioned comfort. 

Credit is due many individuals 
for the launching and completion 
of this unusual building program 
First, it is well known that Presi- 
dent M. E. Sadler is one of the 
outstanding leaders in the univer- 
sity field. Second, the Board of 
Trustees is progressive, for the 
building is only one in an over-all 
plan for the greater - university 
plant. Third, the friends of the 
university believe in its program 
and they have been generous in 
making both large and small gifts. 

Finally, Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
has succeeded, remarkably, in plan- 
ning the fine arts curriculum and in 
the selection of the instructional 
staff. As a result, the school of 
Fine Arts, in a period of seven 
years, has grown from a small de- 
partment to a large school which 
is classed with the best in this 
nation. Dr. McCorkle is held in 
high esteem, locally, and nation- 
ally, as a scholarly musician and 
educator. He is constantly in de- 
mand as a public speaker and lec- 
turer. Moreover, he has held, or 
now holds, offices in many state 
and national professional associa- 
tions. At this time his many friends 
rejoice with him and with TCU 
in the dedication of this new build- 
ing. 
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(2 opin died young, far too 


young—everyone agrees on that. 
And yet, had he lived longer, had 
he been spared to live as long as 
Liszt or Wagner, would our esti- 
mate of him as a musical genius be 
vastly different from what it is al- 
ready? Would he occupy an even 
more exalted niche in the Pantheon 
of the Musical “greats” had he 
lived beyond his fortieth year? 

Centuries ago a Greek poet ob- 
served, ‘Whom the gods love dies 
young,’ and philosophers and poets 
have been echoing the same senti- 
ment during the last two thousand 
years. One has only to think of 
Shelley and Keats, of Byron, of 
Edgar Allen Poe, or of Raphael, 
in order to appreciate the justice 
of this oft-repeated observation on 
the untimely death of genius. Cho- 
pin was an elder brother at the 
time of his death if one thinks of 
Schubert, who died at thirty-one, 
of Mozart who died at thirty-five, 
of Mendelssohn who died at thirty- 
eight. 

But what if these geniuses had 
lived out a normal life span? What 
if Chopin, for instance, had lived 
to be sixty-nine as did Wagner, 
or seventy-five as did Liszt? The 
imponderable “if's” of history can 
never be answered, but there are 
sometimes clues which at least give 
us the right to make some probable 
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CHOPIN: THE LAST YEARS 


ROBERT STEVENSON, Ph. D. 
Box 104, Princeton, New Jersey 


guesses. There are several signifi- 
cant clues that may lead us to some 
sort of probable answer to the 
“iffy” question (President Roose- 
velt used to speak of “iffy” ques- 
tions) which we have asked con- 
cerning Chopin. The first impor- 
tant clue comes from an analysis 
of his last published compositions. 

Chopin died on October 17, 
1849, but he had literally ceased 
composing two years previously. 
His rupture with George Sand oc- 
curred simultaneously with the ces- 
sation of his creative muse. All 
three of his last published opus 
numbers were published in the ear- 
ly autumn months of 1847. During 
1848, the year of the great revolu- 
tions in France, in Austria, and in 
Germany, Chopin wrote nothing. 
He traveled all over England and 
Scotland during that year, visiting 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
giving concerts everywhere he 
went, and playing in London pri- 
vately and in public before his re- 
turn to the Continent. But he wrote 
nothing. Wherever he traveled the 
thought of the rupture with George 
Sand travelled with him and haunt- 
ed him into something like desper- 
ation. After more than six months 
in the British Isles, we find him 
during the sullen month of Novem- 
ber, “so weary of life that 1 am 
near cursing Lucrezia (a name 
George Sand had given herself in 
one of her novels)! But she suf- 
fers too,’ continues Chopin, “and 
suffers more because she grows 
daily older in wickedness. What 
a pity about Soli (George Sand’s 
daughter, whose marriage was the 
bone of contention that brought the 
final rupture in 1847)! Alas!” 
threnodizes Chopin, “everything is 
going wrong in this world.” 

Had Chopin ‘allowed it, Miss 
Jane Stirling, a wealthy Scotch 
lady who was his patroness during 
the British tour, might have solaced 
his anguish. She did her best for 
him. It was her munificent gener- 
osity which ensured the financial 


success of ‘Monsieur Chopin's 
Soirée Musicale,’ his evening con- 
cert in Edinburgh given on Oc- 
tober 4th, 1848. With a woman's 
perspicuity she sent anonymous 
funds to him in the amount of 25,- 
000 francs during the final stage 
of his illness in Paris the following 
year—Chopin’s last. He had evi- 
dently made her acqutaintance sev- 
eral years before he went up to 
Scotland at her invitation. Four 
years before his British trip he was 
intimately enough acquainted with 
her to dedicate his two Nocturnes, 
Opus 55, 4 Mile. J. W. Stirling. 
Because she valued his art, Chopin 
was able to write two weeks after 
his final concert in Edinburgh, ‘I 
find everywhere, besides extreme 
kindness and hospitality without 
limit, excellent pianos, beautiful 
pictures, choice libraries.’ And yet 
it was all dust and ashes in his 
mouth, not only because of his 
illness—he had been ill before— 
but more terribly than that it was 
dust and ashes because he suf- 
fered from the interminable an- 
guish of the rupture with George 
Sand. 

Inevitably, of course, the solici- 
tude of Miss Stirling, member of 
one of Scotland's oldest and proud- 
est families, gave rise to the rumor 
of an approaching marriage. But 
Chopin gave that rumor the lie. 
“They have married me to Miss 
Stirling,” he said after he arrived 
back in Paris in 1849. “She might 
as well marry death.’ Chopin was 
certainly not entirely bereft of all 
physical energy while he was on 
tour in the British Isles. No dead 
man could give two matinées and 
one evening concert in Edinburgh, 
another concert in Glasgow, a big 
recital in Manchester in coopera- 
tion with an orchestra there, and 
in the British capital appear in two 
matinées, in addition to private ap- 
pearances at the Countess of 
Blessington’s and the Duchess of 
Sutherland's houses. Ill as he was 


(Continued on page 12) 
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WHAT UF THE BANI? 


FRANK CAMPBELL-WATSON 
Editor-in-Chief 
Music Publishers Holding Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Ee. has been my firm convic- 
ion for many years that the mod- 
+n symphony band, a thoroughly 
\merican institution, should offer 
a welcome challenge to serious 
omposers. It has been said before, 
and I repeat it—the crying need 
for the cultural salvation of the 
Band is a genuine literature of its 
own. Such a literature must of 
necessity find its roots in music 
which is conceived exclusively for 
the band, realizing its untold artis- 
tic possibilities in color, variety and 
balances. 


Band literature at the moment 
comprises a woefully small catalog 
of original works, a huge library of 
transcription — some of it well 
adapted, plus the usual unrelenting 
supply of marches. This is partially 
excusable when one considers that 
one of the earliest traditions of the 
band was to inspire the soldier as 
he marched off to the wars with 
lofty thoughts of courage and de- 
termination. As an outdoor concert 
instrument, the band goes back 
many years. Most of the “concert” 
music was on the martial side, in- 
terspersed with pieces of question- 
able worth in various popular 
vogues; hornpipes, gavottes, gal- 
ops, polkas and so on. Few at- 
tempts were ever made to provide 

ne band with anything of a ser- 

us nature, and justly so, for the 
ygregation was usually a noisy 
fair and functioned best in wide 
xen spaces where any attempts at 
btlety and nuance (aside from 

e traditional cornet solo) would 

ive met with complete frustra- 

on. 


A few daring innovators here in 
merica did much to raise the “‘so- 
al” level of the band; the names 
‘ Gilmore, Sousa, Prior and others 
e only too familiar. Yet a litera- 
ite for the band was still wanting. 

its stead, the standard sym- 
ionic and operatic literature for 
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the orchestra was pilfered and 
transcribed with the usual uncon- 
vincing musical results, to say noth- 
ing of the bad taste in offering the 
band as a competitor to the sym- 
phony orchestra. The band, of 
course, suffered—and so did the 
music. 


With the vogue of the tran- 
scribed orchestral scores, the band 
found its way indoors. When seat- 
ed on the stage of an auditorium 
in much the same way as a sym- 
phony orchestra, there was a defi- 
nite impression that the band, as 
a medium of serious musical ex- 
pression, had “arrived.” Actually, 
it had, but the serious musician and 
composer was and is intolerant of 
hearing the standard orchestral 
repertoire re-voiced in terms of 
wind instruments and would not 
take the band, as a musical instru- 
ment, seriously. No composer 
wanted to take a chance with this 
whooped-up collection of wind- 
players, and even today his hesi- 
tancy is only slightly tempered by 
the existence of very few original 
works. 


Entering the concert hall from 
the street, the beer garden and the 
band stand on the green, the band 
brought with it some horrendous 
features of orchestration (or band- 
stration) primarily utilized for son- 
orities more or less necessary for 
outdoor performance. Well-known 
passages for woodwinds, as well 
as brass and woodwind, as scored 
by the masters appeared in their 
versions for band either for en- 
tirely different instruments, or 
doubled with thick inaristic tone 
qualities. Much of this type of scor- 
ing still maintains, and even used 
with sanction today. It has done 
much to rob the band of inherently 
beautiful effects through skilled 
combining of certain of its common 
instrumental colors. Some other 
types of heavy, colorless instru- 
mentation, of which I, myself have 
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been guilty, are the result of a for- 
mer conviction among bandmasters 
in the educational field, that play- 
ers “must be kept busy all the 
time.” 


The band today has grown out 
of all proportion to its meager and 
mediocre literature. The band has 
become a superb, but mishandled 
musical instrument through circum. 
stance and lack of solid, coordinat- 
ed musical judgement. It has be- 
come the “maid of all work,” the 
super salesman for the high school, 
college or university which fosters 
it. Its musical function has been 
subordinated to a highly developed 
skill in pseudo-choreographic dis- 


.plays on a Hollywood scale. With 


its entire personnel richly caparis- 
oned in brilliant colors and gold 
braid, spark-plugged by fetchingly 
garbed coeds known as ‘‘major- 
ettes, the band is equipped to daz- 
zle thousands of spectators by 
everything except its primary func- 
tion of making music. 


All of this pageantry and glitter 
may pass as a definite requirement, 
but it seems tragically regrettable 
that only a very few directors view 
the band as a musical instrument 
capable of enriching musical ex- 
perience culturally and artistically. 


The band, as I see it, reminds me 
of a huge, overgrown, good-na- 
tured pup, completely oblivious to 
his potential leadership and value 


(Continued on page 26 











Young Chinese dancer at Americarnival 
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The Americarnival is primarily 
a 4th of July celebration being held 
in Portsmouth Plaza, the heart of 
old San Francisco in which is lo- 


cated Centennial Center. Uniquely.. 


history is here being re - enacted 
where it was made, for from early 
Mexican-California days when San 
Francisco was known as Yerba 
Buena, the Plaza was the civic cen- 
ter around which the town re- 
volved. 

It was named Portsmouth after 
the USS Portsmouth which brought 
Captain John B. Montgomery who 
raised the American flag in San 
Francisco. Acting under orders of 
Fleet Commander John D. Sloat, 
Captain Montgomery disembarked 
250 men from the ship on July 9, 
1846 and marched them to the Cus- 
tom House in the Plaza. 

The raising of the flag was ac- 
companied by a 21 gun salute from 
the Portsmouth, as Montgomery 
proclaimed California a part of the 
United States, free from Mexican 
rule. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICARNIVAL UF 1545 


KATHERINE 


As the celebration opened July 
1. 1949 a parade of beautiful girls 
carried the flags of their ancestral 
homes and wore the costumes of 
those nations whose peoples are 
now the loyal Americans who make 
up the cosmopolitan city of San 
Francisco. Dignitaries were intro- 
duced and each stressed the theme 
of the Americarnival—’ ‘Americans 
all!” 

There is evidence in the strolling 
crowds of a spontaneous embracing 
of local custom. One sees entranc- 
ing Oriental-American girls in the 
current costume of any California 
teen-ager -bobby sox, blue jeans 
and checked shirts. Their blue- 
black hair hangs loose in “perma- 
nent’ waves, elaborately curled 
about their faces. 

Toward evening a policeman who 
estimated the crowd in the Plaza 
at 5,000 expressed his belief that 
“It sort of proves something or 
other that this mass of people of 
twenty nationalities are so quietly 
and respectfully enjoying them- 
selves.” As he spoke, the crowd 
was watching young Chinese Amer- 
icans execute the fascinating “‘lion 
dance.” Every gentle beat of the 
cymbals wes audible. The dance 
is ceremonial, but certainly not awe 
inspiring enough to cause people 
of nearly a score of nations to 
watch with reverence. 

The lion dance brought to a close 
a four hour evening program which 
had begun with very skillful and 
uniquely graceful presentation of 
American square dances. The danc- 
ers call themselves the Ming 
Swingsters. They are led by Bill 
Wong of the Chinese YMCA. One 
wished that more folk dance groups 
brought such grace to their art! 

There were solos by vocalists, 
and selections by the San Francisco 
Liederkranz, a fine men’s choral 
society. There was a Dutch group 
who danced in Wooden shoes and 
there was a Yugoslav group which 
presented Kolo dances. 

The Turners, German gymnasts, 
performed miracles of muscular 
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coordination on mats and on bars, 
to the strains of old favorite leider 
songs and Viennese waltzes. Days 
of '49 were recalled by century old 
ballads sung by David Allen. 

Saturday afternoon the Irish 
dances were most exquisite, es- 
pecially two colleens with jade satin 
costumes and amber hair. These 
girls showed Celtic pride in the 
poise of their heads, but their feet 
were the feet of leprechauns. They 
did not seem so much to dance as 
to float on the pentatonic strains 
of a rigadoon. The Latin American 
program reproduced the setting of 
Portsmouth Square of 1846, com- 
plete with Franciscan Brothers and 
Indians. The music and dancing 
ran a gamut of expression—gay, 
sultry, pious, impudent in rapid suc- 
cession. 

The Sunday afternoon program 
was breathtaking. The crowd of 
12,000 packed the rather small 
square, but continued to be phe- 
nomenally quiet and well behaved. 
The audience was about half orien- 
tal and at least 80 per cent men and 
children. The entire three days 
passed without any event to mar 
the peace and beauty of the cele- 
bration. 

As the Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram progressed from Japanese 
through Greek, Portuguese, Scot- 
tish, Swiss, Hollander and Armen- 
ian numbers the story of the tower 
of Babylon came often to mind 
Here at last was a mingling of na- 
tions and many of the nationals 
have come here too recently t 
speak adequate English. Yet they 
were celebrating Independence Day 
and communicating their feeling: 
to each other and to the audience 
much more accurately than they 
could have done with mere words 

The Greek dances were of par 
ticular interest, since they are rarel 
to be seen. Their very ancient mu 
sic resembles revolutionary contem 
porary music in its 5-4 rhythmic 
scheme with running bass and suc 
cessive 4th and 5ths. It resemble 

(Continued on page 18 
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TEACHING REPERTOLRE 


JACK L. LYALL 


Professor of Voice 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


. MONG the many responsi- 
bilities placed at the feet of the 
voice teacher in training a student 
to express himself in the medium 
of singing, is the careful and intel- 
ligent selection of the student's 
repertoire. This repertoire is the 
“kit of tools” that will be used by 
the student throughout his profes- 
sional or non-professional career 
and its careful selection will either 
“narrow or “broaden” the musi- 
cianship of the young Artist as he 
consistently adds more and more 
selections to this repertoire that has 
been suggested by the teacher dur- 
ing the “training period.” It would 
be impossible to teach all the songs 
necessary for a full artist’s career 
in the short years of training, es- 
pecially on the under - graduate 
level, that constitutes the average 
student's “training period.’ Vocal 
techniques and other phases of gen- 
eral musicianship must also have 
their place in the student's curricu- 
lum. Therefore, it behooves the 
teacher of singing to use utmost 
caution and taste in selecting the 
materials to be used in this period. 


We feel the main point to be 
considered is not the numerical 
quantity of songs to be taught but 
rather the quality and variety of 
materials offered. We are referring 
to the different and definite fields 
of song literature that are intro- 
duced and a groundwork of their 
varied styles laid in the student's 
mind, namely, Old English, Classic 
‘talian, Early Italian Opera, Ger- 
nan Lieder, French Art Songs, 
srand Opera (Italian, German, 
French), American Composers, 
Jratorio, and many other fields 
‘oO numerous to mention in this 
article. One of the outstanding at- 
tributes of a successful teacher is 
ais ability to challenge the student 
0 do further research in a given 
‘ield by making that field attractive 
ind vital to the student's future. 
This is doubly important in the 
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Mr. Lyall holds the B. A. Degree from 
Oklahoma A & M College with Major in 
Voice, and the M. A. Degree from Colum 
bia University. He ts Professor of Voice 
in Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 


field of music. The Master Com- 
posers of Music History have left 
such a prolific and rich field of 
literature that any singer could 
spend a natural lifetime in the per- 
fection of any one particular field 
of song literature. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood 
in this statement, nor do | mean 
to decry or criticize famous musi- 
cians who have become authorities 
in one particular field as for ex- 
ample, Lotte Lehmann with her 
German Lieder and Maggie Teyte 
with her French Art Songs. These 
and many others are the finished 
product of many years of study 
and training and this is the culmi- 
nation of their remarkable artistry. 
What I am suggesting is that there 
is little or no place in under-gradu- 
ate work in voice for an extreme 
specialization of this nature. Are 
we teachers of singing justified in 
robbing a student of the opportu- 
nity to broaden his scope of musi- 
cianship and repertoire just because 
that student shows a “flair” for 
some particular field of song liter- 
ature or some specific language? 
I am sure that every ambitious 


young Tenor or Baritone goes 
through a period in this time of 
early training when Grand Opera 
becomes a gripping obsession and 
if he were not carefully guided 
through this period, he would prob- 
ably ‘‘stunt’’ his musical growth or 
possibly ruin his voice in an effort 
to “imitate” mature operatic stars. 

In presenting suggestions point- 
ing out the extreme importance of 
carefully selecting the repertoire of 
the voice student, may we state a 
three-fold purpose of repertoire: 
(1) Repertoire should be used to 
supplement vocal exercises de- 
signed to develop definite phases 
of technical growth in voice study; 
(2) Repertoire should be realized 
as the only “key” to introduce the 
student to the many and varied 
fields of song literature; and (3) 
Repertoire should provide a ‘‘meas- 
uring stick’’ or standard for the 
vocal attainments to be sought in 
voice training. We shall present 
these points in the order named 
which are not necessarily in order 
of importance. 

In using repertoire for our first 
task of developing vocal tech- 
niques, supplementing vocal exer- 
cises, we must depend on the ex- 
perience and training of the teacher 
of singing to have at his fingertips 
a carefully graded and selected 
group of artistic songs that tend 
to develop a particular phase of 
technique such as: Breath Con- 
trol, Legato, Attack, Diction, In- 
tonation, Vowels, Dipthongs, Con- 
sonants, Flexibility, Phrasing, In- 
terpretation, Chromatics, Embel- 
lishments, Range and _ the like. 
This plan has been used by several 
of our writers of books for Class 
Voice Teaching. 

One of the finest that it has been 
my fortune to use is “Class Les- 
sons in Singing” by Anne Pierce 
of the State University of lowa 


(Continued on page 20 
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The Vandercook Concert Band which will participate in the MID-WEST BAND 


CLINIC to be held in Chicago, December 15-17. 


MID-WEST BAND CLINIC, CHICAGO, DEC. 15, 16, 17 


The Second Annual National 
Mid-West Band Clinic, held last 
year for three days at the Hotel 
Sherman, sent more than 1800 band 
directors and guests home with a 
renewed conviction that ‘Music Is 
King. With those 1800 band di- 
rectors and friends the Mid-West 
Band Clinic has become a “Must.” 
For three solid days they received 
information and inspiration that 
made the rest of their year a genu- 
ine pleasure. 

This year the Mid-West will 
sponsor the same type of National 
Clinic, striving to make every one 
of the 20 different sessions more 
efficient and practical. The entire 
clinic will be held at the world- 
famous Morrison Hotel. Four of 
the Nation's Great Bands will be 
there to play the very finest and 
latest band literature of every 
grade of difficulty selected from 
all the various publishers. All mu- 
sic will be micro-filmed by H. E. 
Nutt and the conductor's score will 
be shown on a large screen as the 
different bands present their music. 
This year's three-day clinic will 
be held Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, December 15, 16, and 17, 
and will include the following fea- 
tures: 

Thursday Night, Dec. 15, 1949 

8:00—Concert and Clinic by the 
nationally known Joliet Champion- 
ship High School Band presenting 
the very latest and best band music 
published. 

9:30 — Marching Band Clinic 
presented by well known High 
School Band Directors. Each Di- 
rector will show his marching 
films and share their band page- 
antry secrets with the other direc- 
tors. This is definitely one of the 
most practical clinic sessions. 


Friday, December 16, 1949 
9:00 A. M.—Terrace Cassino— 
Clarinet Clinic, Roosevelt Room— 
Baton Twirling Clinic. 


~ 


10:30 A. M.—Terrace Cassino 
—Cornet & Trumpet Clinic, Roose- 
velt Room—Oboe & Bassoon Clin- 
ic. 

1:30 P. M.—Terrace Cassino— 
Percussion Clinic, Roosevelt Room 
—Flute Clinic. 

3:00 P. M.—Terrace Cassino— 
Reed Ensembles, Roosevelt Room 
—Brass Ensembles. 

The Reed and Brass Ensembles 
will play many of the most popu- 
lar materials from the 1949-50 con- 
test List, just off the press. 

Friday Evening, Dec. 16, 1949 

7:30—Concert and Clinic by the 
Nationally Famous Hobart, Indi- 
ana High School Band. 

9:00—Mixed Chorus of 90 Band 
Members under the direction of Mr. 
Sten Halfvarson. 

9:30—French horn clinic with 
Mr. Max Pottag and his renowned 
French horn ensemble. 

Saturday, December 17, 1949 

9:00-12:00 — The Championship 
CYO Band of Chicago presenting 
the choicest band materials that 
will win your solid approval. 


Saturday P.M. Grand Finale 


The well-known VanderCook 
Concert Band will present the fol- 
lowing Grand Finale: 

1:30-2:30—Clinic Concert under 
the direction of Richard Brittain 
and H. E. Nutt. 

2:30-4:00—An “all request” clin- 
ic, under the direction of several 
of the nation’s leading high school 
and college band directors. 

4:00-4:30—Baton Twirling Dem- 
onstration by National Baton 
Twirling Champions as the Van- 
derCook Band presents several 


recently published truly great 
marches. 
The Mid-West National Band 


Clinic is free to all directors and 
their friends. Make your reserva- 
tions now. Write to: Morrison 


(Continued on page 28) 









MUSIC MERCHANDISING 


RAY WESNER 


Mills Music, Inc., Music Publishers, 
1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The principal of publishing and 
selling music is very simple: print 
something the teachers want and 
can use, bring it to their attention 
and the sales will more or less take 
care of themselves. Sounds easy, 
doesn't it? But how is one to know 
just what will strike the public 
fancy? Every publisher receives 
hundreds of manuscripts each 
month; many of them by unknown, 
but aspiring composers. It is to his 
advantage to examine these, as it 
is from this course that our young 
and worthy composers are discov- 
ered, and who with the right help 
and guidance, may be the top writ- 
ers of tomorrow. 


In selecting a number for pub- 
lication, the editors do not always 
trust their judgment alone, but send 
the work out to some clinic group 
for a laboratory test and if the re- 
port is favorable, the number will 
eventually be put into print. A 
band or orchestra selection is very 
expensive to engrave and print, 
and should this selection click, the 
publisher rejoices; if not, there is 
an item in red on the ledger which 
must eventually be balanced by a 
more successful publication some- 
where along the way. 


All major publishers maintain 
large sales organizations and most 
of you are being contacted period- 
ically by some _ representative, 
either at your school, or exhibits at 
the various local, State and Na- 
tional meetings throughout the 
country. These contacts are made 
in a spirit of cooperation; it is our 
best medium of presenting new 
publications to you, and in return 
gives you an opportunity to present 
your problems to us. Let's discuss 
these problems whenever possible, 
as your ideas are most valuable 
to us in selecting new materials. 


At this point, reference is made 
to the fact that Mills Music, Inc. 
celebrated its 30th anniversary as 
music publishers during June. Hav- 
ing assimilated through three dec- 
ades the songs of more than 35 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CLYDE JAY GARRETT 
UN BACh COVER 


Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett who re- 
‘ently succeeded Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan as Head of the Department 
§ Music in Howard Payne Col- 
ege, is a Texan by birth. His early 
»ducation was secured in the public 
schools and in Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. He holds the Bache- 
lor and Master of Music Degrees 
from the Chicago College of Music. 
He received the Doctor of Music 
Education Degree from Zoellner 
Conservatory, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. The Honorary Doctorate of 
Music was conferred on him by 
Southwestern Conservatory of Dal- 
las in 1947. Dr. Garrett has been 
Head of Departments of Music in 


Hardin-Simmons University, Abi- 
lene, Texas; North Texas Agri- 
cultural College, Arlington, Texas; 
Union University, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, and Golden Gate Seminary, 
Berkeley, Calif. Additionally, he 
has served as guest teacher of 
voice during summer sessions in 
Chicago College of Music and in 
Hollywood Conservatory. He has 
had successful experience in light 
opera and oratorio, and as recital- 
ist and choral director. 


Dr. Garrett will meet the Music 
Educators of the area, in an offi- 
cial capacity, October 11, when 
Howard Payne College will again 
hold the Annual Band Clinic so 
successfully launched last year. 
This will be staged in connection 
with the Concerts to be given in 


(Continued on page 26) 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
OF NATS MEET 
OCT. 2l-ee OLA. CITY 


So successful last November 5 
in Ft. Worth was the Regional 
Convention of NATS, the large 
membership in attendance voted to 
meet a portion of two days in 
Oklahoma City. October 21 - 22 
were the days cleared by the local 
committee with the hotels. The 
meeting will be held at Hotel Skir- 
vin, where reservations should be 
made. 


A program similar to that of last 
year is being prepared by the com- 
mittee. Henry Hobart of Enid, 
Oklahoma is the Representative-at- 
large for the region; Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan is the Governor. 
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f Pan Plays Fis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.”’ 
—Estelle F. Smith 


ABOUT CHILDREN FOR CHILDREN BY CHILDREN 








by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway 


San Antonio, Texas 








PAN’S FAN MAIL 
Dr. Max Reiter, conductor of the 
San Antonio Symphony, sends a 
word to Pan's Page:— 


Dear Young Friends: 

“The concerts which the San 
Antonio Symphony presents dur- 
ing the season for young people 
of San Antonio, are to me among 
the most enjoyable and gratifying 
activities as conductor. The intel- 
ligence and real understanding of 
music of our Youth Concert audi- 
ences makes me look forward from 
one concert to another with eager- 
ness and interest. 

“Some ‘long-hairs’ would have 
us think that good music has to be 
dull and boring; that ‘classical mu- 
sic’ is something that should be 
avoided like a toothache! I believe 
that if you would ask the San An- 
tonio students who attend the Youth 
Concerts — and even the regular 
evening concerts—they would tell 
you that music is a lot of fun. 

“That, my young friends, makes 
a symphony conductor feel good!”’ 

Your sincere friend, 
Max Reiter. 

Another fan letter came from 
Bertram Simon, business manager 
of the Austin Symphony Orchestra, 
who saluted the column with these 
words: “I think your idea for the 
magazine is a very good one.” 

Miss Marion Flagg, music con- 
sultant in the Dallas public schools, 
is pleased with this page. In fact, 
she writes that she has used the ex- 
cellent magazine, Junior Keyboard, 
as one of her aids in teaching. 

Maurice Dumesnil, famous teach- 
er, pianist and writer for The Etude 
has sent his congratulations to 
Pan's Playmates. 


SOME HALLOWE’EN 
LETTERS 
Dear Mrs. Harlan: 


I played “Mischievous Elf” by 
10 


Bentley, as my recital piece this 
year. The rhythm sounds like 
‘‘Hop-Hop—Ready for Fun’—and 
that makes it a good Hallowe'en 
piece, because I believe witches and 
spooks are really elves all dressed 
up. 
Cynthia Thornhill 


San Antonio, Texas 





LINDA’S OWL 


Dear Mrs. Harlan: 


My favorite Hallowe'en piece is 
the Wise Young Owl by Wagness. 
I have studied piano for one school 
term. I love music. 


Linda Wilmoth 


San Antonio, Texas 
Dear Pan: 


One of my favorite Hallowe'en 
pieces is the ‘‘Frolicky, Rollicky, 
Wind,” by William Coburn. It is 
a story of a mischievous little wind, 
that teased an old witch, who at 
the end, cast a spell over him. Here 
is the story I have written about it. 


At the start of the piece the old 
witch comes in riding her broom- 
stick. Then the little Frolicky, Rol- 
licky wind comes, blows off her 
hat and dashes away. As night falls 
he gets lost and can’t find his way 
home. Then the old witch finds 
him, and casts a spell over him that 
he'll have to roam the world for- 
ever. 


I like this little piece because it 


has so much humor to it. It is fun 
to play and nice to hear. The chil- 
dren at Woodlawn school like it 
so much they want me to play it 
over and over again. I think it is 
a good Hallowe'en piece. 


Annette Lee Anderson 
Age 10 
San Antonio, Texas 


Estelle F. Smith 
400 East Depot Street 
Brownwood, Texas 


First serial rights only. 


DO, RE, MI—MI, RE, DO 
by 
Estelle F. Smith 


When I am singing do, re, mi, 
I want to sing some more, you see, 
For when I've traveled to the top, 
I always feel I shouldn't stop. 


So I turn round, and back I go, 
As | sing softly mi, re, do; 

And it is such a pleasant sound, 
I'm really glad I turned around. 


Sing, hum, whistle or play the fol- 
lowing pattern: 





. 


DO 


RE MI 

When Pan played he used this 
theme; and by putting the sharps 
in between, his Pipes echoed the 
wind, which makes a very Hal- 
lowe’enish sound. The distance 
from c to c sharp is one-half step, 
the shortest interval we, have been 
able to write. And so a tiny thing 
becomes very important, and we 
agree with the one who said, “Art 
begins where the little bit begins.” 
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PAN’S PRANKS 


Pan, the prankster, played a 
rick on the Editor last month and 
iggled some letters and some 


rords looked a little odd. And it 


‘as not Hallowe'en. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MUSIC CLUBBERS 


Mrs. Jack Hagar of Rockport, 
Texas, has an unusual collection 
f stuffed birds which she makes 
peeches about. Wouldn't that be 
vonderful in connection with a pro- 
ram of Bird Music? In fact, next 
month, we will continue our key- 
1ote of Sound Effects with some 
Bird Notes. Your help and opinions 
ire invited. 


Mrs. Hagar does another beau- 
tiful talk on her sea shell collection 
and that would be excellent with a 
program on Water Music. 


And then Miss Doris Goodrich 
Jones of Waco has a professional 
puppet show that is’ something 
super. The Christmas issue of this 
magazine will deal with Marion- 
ettes and Music, so send in your 
suggestions for the column in ad- 
vance. 


QUESTION BOXERS 


This question has been sent in 
by a reader: 

What instrument did the sister 
of Moses play? What modern in- 
strument does it resemble? What 
was her name? 

The answer is at the bottom of 
the column. 


¥ * * 


Margaret Sharon Atkins, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. B. At 
kins, 2333 West Huisache, is eight 
years old. She is in the third grade 
at Woodlawn school. She studies 
piano with her gifted mother, the 
former Margaret Merrifield, pian- 

with the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra. Sharon studies cello 

th Miss Martha McCrory, assist- 

t principal cellist with the San 

tonio Symphony. Miss McCrory 

jan her study, likewise, at the 

e of eight. 

Sharon has a good sense of rela- 


Answers to 


QUESTION BOXERS: 
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MARGARET SHARON ATKINS 


tive pitch. As a cellist who shows 
promise, she does good bowing and 
draws a njce tone. 
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This puzzle was made by Mrs. 
Z. T. Huff's sixth graders in 


Brownwood, Texas. 


ACROSS 
A Woodland spirit 


More than one solo 

What Hallowe'en is 

Short way to write advertise- 

ment 

7. How witches eat bread and 
milk 

8. To kill a bear 

9. What the bassoon is in the 
orchestra 

10. A shade of brown 

14. Abbreviation for Virginia 
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DOWN 


1. Pan's mirror 

2. Belonging to Al 

3, P| 

4. Where spooks live 

5. A grinding sound 

10. Attempt 

11. Worn on October 31 

12. Used to help Pan pipe 

13. To cool the air 

15. Musical term meaning “at” 


16. Kind of place where Pan lives. 
17. Sixth note in the scale. 


ANSWERS 
Across 

1. Pan 

2. Solo(s) 

5. Ghost 

6. Ad 

7. Sop 

9. Elf (imp) 

0. Tan 

4. Va. 


-_— 


Down 

1. Pool 
2. Al's 
3. Note 
4. Shadows 

5. Gnash 
10. Try 
11. Mask 
12. Wind 
13. Fan 
15. A. 
16. Sylvan 
17. Ti 

Pan would like to tell David Ing 
of Corpus Christi, Suzanne Quine 
of Temple, and Leta Lu Huff of 
Brownwood, that the adorable min- 
iature of the boy Mozart used in 
the September issue was sent by 
Dr. Leo Podolsky of Chicago who 
secured it from Europe especially 
for Pan Plays His Pipes. 


* * * 


The editor, at the request of some 
neighborhood Junior listene: 3, told 
several stories from operas that 
suggested Hallowe'en. They voted 
for “Konigskinder” (Kingly Chil- 
dren), a fairy tale opera by Hum- 
perdinck. It is about the King’s Son, 
the Goose Girl, a wicked Witch 
who hated people, a fiddler, a wood 
cutter, and a broommaker. 

The recording that brought out 
the largest crop of goose pimples 
was “Danse Macabre” by Saint- 
Saens, a ghost dance in the ceme- 

(Continued on page 23 








Chopin 
(Continued from page 4) 

Chopin kept on playing. He kept 
on playing, but not composing. 
Something had snapped in the pre- 
vious year, in the bad year, 1847, 
and during his last two years his 
creative powers were apparently 
moribund. The last composition, it 
is true, was not published until 
after his death. The little Mazurka 
in F minor from Opus 68 was his 
swan song, but aside from this lit- 
tle Mazurka, Chopin seems to have 
written nothing. Nothing—during 
those two last years, when he 
might have been at the very apex 
of his creative powers. 

Chopin knew that he had lost 
his most precious gift. To Fran- 
chomme, the ‘cellist for whom Cho- 
pin had ventured into a foreign 
country, musically speaking, when 
he wrote the ‘Cello Sonata, Opus 
65, Chopin wrote from Scotland 
lamenting, “Not one proper musi- 
cal idea. | am out of my groove; 
I am like an E string of a violin 
on a double bass — astonished, 
amazed, lulled to sleep.’ He was 
lulled to sleep, creatively speak- 
ing, and feeling his numbness, his 
creative apathy, he _ confessed 
amazement, astonishment. How 
could this terrible thing have hap- 
pened to him? This cessation of 
creative power? Was it the annoy- 
ance of travel that kept him from 
creative effort? Could it have been 
that, when he had written his most 
dramatic Etude while he was trav- 
eling through Stuttgart, Germany, 


many years previously? In Chopin's 


list of posthumous compositions 
there are three Scotch dances, 
Trois Ecossaises, short numbers, 
but charming and fresh. Were not 
these perhaps, Scotch dances, as 
they were, fruits of the Scottish 


tour? But no, even these three lilt- 
ing dances were composed long 
before Chopin ever even met Miss 
Stirling. Something had died with- 
in him in 1847. 

Franchomme, again the ‘cellist 
whose intimacy with Chopin lasted 
until the composer's death, said 
once, ‘Chopin had a horror of the 
figure 7. He would not take lodg- 
ings in a house which bore the 
number 7; he would not set out on 
a journey on the 7th or 17th. it 
was in 1837 that he formed his 
liaison with George Sand; it was 
in 1847 that the rupture took 
place.’ And then the ‘cellist added, 
significantly, if one considers Cho- 
pin's superstitious horror, “On Oc- 
tober 17th my dear friend said 
farewell to us.” Just how the rup- 
ture between Chopin and George 
Sand took place, and why, has 
been the subject for prolonged dis- 
pute among the Chopin biograph- 
ers. But of the tremendous and last- 
ing importance of the rupture there 
has never been the slightest shadow 
of doubt. Romantic as the tale may 
be, it nevertheless remains as cer- 
tain as anything can be which is 
reported after the event, rather 
than written down at the time of 
the event, that Chopin ended his 
life still bemoaning her loss. Two 
days before the end he said to 
Franchomme: “She had said to me 
that I would die in no arms but 
hers.” 

The Chopin -Sand connection 
was already a subject for novels 
of the romantic kind during their 
lives. She led the procession of 
fictionizers who have rioted in a 
sultry gloss on the whole affair. 
Chopin felt the knife dug deepest, 
if we are to trust his correspon- 
dence, when he read her novel 
depicting him as a “Prince Karol.” 
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George Sand, who had tossed Al- 
fred de Musset aside, and was 
never too tidy in her later affairs, 
tried explaining the portrait away, 
but Chopin was by no means the 
only one who read himself into the 
“caricature” as Sand herself called 
the portrait of Chopin. Liszt and 
countless others were of the opin- 
ion that she had written him into 
Lucrezia Floriana, published again 
in that fateful year, 1847. After 
all, Sand, too, was an artist. Per- 
haps she caused the rupture moti- 
vated by an understandable self- 
interest. Chopin, like many another 
artist, knew how to be endlessly 
demanding, and her future must 
have demanded a break with him 
when she found him even trying 
to regulate her relations with her 
own children. She at least explains 
the break that way—as the result 
of his interference with her chil- 
dren's lives, which she could not 
tolerate. But though she goes on 
to assert that she would have has- 
tened to him at the end, had she 
known he loved her “filially” up 
to the very end, she nevertheless 
ends her colored account of the 
liaison with some cutting animad- 
versions on Chopin's flight to Eng- 
land. She states that whereas Cho- 
pin had fled from tyranny when 
he left Poland, he fled from liberty 
(1848 was the year of a liberating 
series of revolts throughout Europe, 
we remember) when he fled from 
France to England. She pretends 
that Chopin found Paris “hateful 
to his mind incapable of yielding 
to any commotion in the social 
form. Free to return to Poland,” 
she adds, “he had preferred lan- 
guishing ten (and some more) 
years far from his family.’ At best 
she is hardly kind in her interpre- 
tation of their affair as she wrote 
it up in her autobiographical Ma 
Vie. 

How important this rupture be- 
came in extinguishing the fires o! 
creative energy becomes all the 
more apparent when one consider: 
the last years of other composer: 
who died even younger than Cho 
pin. The very year of his deat! 
(1828) Schubert began and fin 
ished his great C major Symphony 
his magnificent C major Strin 
Quintet, and less than two month 
before his death he composed hi 
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hree last and greatest Sonatas for 
iano, in our generation immortal- 
zed in the performance of Artur 
schnabel and Myra Hess. Or think 
§ Mozart, writing two operas the 
rear of his death (1791), and com- 
osing his own Requiem during the 
ast hours of his life. Mozart was 
shopin’s favorite composer, and a 
ouching story remains of Chopin's 
equest for Mozart during his last 
lIness. At his funeral Mozart's 
Requiem was sung; the organist 
layed the E minor and B minor 
Preludes, those consummate jewels 
of melancholy. Mozart and Chopin. 
That would have been the coupling 
of names that Chopin liked best. 
His first creative effort of any size 
was a series of variations on a 
Mozart theme, and at the end Mo- 
zart was still his favorite. But then 
compare what happened to each of 
these composers during their last 
days. Compare Chopin's one two- 
page Mazurka with Mozart's 
Magic Flute, his last piano con- 
certo, his clarinet concerto, his 
transcentently exquisite motet, Ave 
Verum Corpus. These were the 
products of Mozart's last year. 





Or compare Chopin even with 
Mendelssohn. Mendelssohn cer- 
tainly exhibited the divine spark 
in earliest youth, and some have 
professed to see in the Violin Con- 
certo and in Elijah no greater tal- 
ent than resides in the elfin music 
for Shakespeare composed in his 
seventeenth year. But the point is 
just this: Mendelssohn, even Men- 
delssohn kept writing up to the 
end, and his choral works Nunc 
Dimittis, Magnificat, for instance, 
works composed for the English 
service, were composed during the 
very last year. Weber died after 
a long illness, too, and yet even 
he kept pouring out his inimitable 
music for the opera Oberon during 
the final racking illness when all 
hope was gone. He died at the same 
age Chopin died, and yet compare 
Oberon, the product of the last 
year (1826), with Chopin's tor- 
tured Mazurka. 

It would be superfluous to men- 
tion healthier and older composers 
who kept writing up until the very 
end. Beethoven a year before his 
death had written, Nulla dies sine 


(Continued on page 24) 


EDWIN HUGHES, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Edwin Hughes’ summer master 
classes in New York and at Win- 
throp College were attended by 
pianists and teachers from many 
states. The evening recitals in the 
New York class were given by 
Dorothy Bullock of Bristol, Va., 
Josephine Caruso of Yonkers, N. 
Y., Mary King of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Carolyn Stanford of 
Chester, S. C., with a final pro- 
gram of music for two pianos by 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes. 

After the close of the New York 
class Dr. and Mrs. Hughes left 
for Europe. They will return to 
New York September 24. In addi- 
tion to his New York class, Dr. 
Hughes will hold monthly teaching 
sessions in Washington, D. C. In 
November he will conduct a clinic 
for teachers at the South Carolina 
State College, and will hold classes 
in Charlotte and Greensboro, N.C. 
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MOZART AND THE MODERN 
STUDENT 
George Armstrong 


Editor's Note: George Arm- 
strong devotes all his time to the 
piano (teaching in Carnegie Hall, 
New York) but one wishes he 
would write more for publication. 
American born, blessed with the 
great balancing wheel of humor, 
with years of study in New York 
and Paris, wide reading, and ac- 
quaintance with artists of all kinds 
—actors, painters, dancers, sculp- 
tors, conductors, orchestra players 
as well as pianists, George Arm- 
strong is a voice worth hearing. 
When he writes on style, Young 
America should listen. G.W. 

Not long ago I| suggested to a 
pupil of mine, a talented young 
lady, that she study a certain Son- 
ata of Mozart. Her reply was 
noticeably unenthusiastic. Upon 
further questioning, she confessed 
that Mozart was nice enough but 
a rather frightful bore. She had 
done some Sonatas years before, 
been promoted to Beethoven, and 
at the time she honestly thought 
herself ready for bigger and better 
things, — a Chopin Concerto, or 
some works by Prokofieff. 

What should the teacher do? 
Insist she study Mozart? Argue 
with her? Deliver an impressive 
lecture on what Mozart should 
mean to a musician? The musical 
result would probably be deplor- 
able. Well, her answer was pat 
and simple. It was all so prettified 
and fussy—such as tea with 
Grandma with a little technique 
thrown in. Maybe Mozart was 
thrilling in his day but in the tu- 
multuous Twentieth Century things 
had changed. 

Intrigued by her honesty, yet 
convinced of her strong-headed- 
ness, I took her to hear several con- 
certs in which Mozart occupied 
an important place on the pro- 
gram. The results delighted her 
and dismayed me. We heard Mo- 
zart played like a machine gun 
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barrage, rapidly, coldly, and with 
steely precision. Or everything 
was toned down to pastel shade 
—18th Century Drawing Room 
style, a breath of fresh air and the 
whole thing vanished. Or he was 
“interpreted’’ with loads of that 
rubato which an older generation 
used for burying Chopin. Vulgar, 
wane, and cheap, the playing 
proved that the wonder of Mozart 
eluded others as well as our young 
lady. Nonplussed for the time, I 
gave her a Prokofieff Sonata and 
went into profound meditation. 
While in that rare and delectable 
state, several ideas struck me. 


First, the not-particularly-novel 
idea that fashions change but man 
does not. Any artist's style is sim- 
ply the temporal expression of an 
eternal verity. Or to put it more 
simply, all men feel the same emo- 
tions; they merely express them 
in the fashion of their period. In 
the same manner that all men have 
felt cold, one age dons a toga, the 
other a top coat. 


Second, one cannot isolate works 
of art such as a poem, a play, or a 
piece of music from its cultural 
complex and expect to understand 
it. Test tubes are necessary in a 
laboratory; they are useless in a 
studio. 


Third, scientific understanding, 
even if achieved, is totally insuffi- 
cient. All art, and especially music, 
is primarily a feeling. Each is 
helpful to the other but they are 
not mutually conducive one to the 
other. 


Fourth, to really love—that is 
both to understand and to feel and, 
in the case of the performing artist, 
to reproduce—the music of a mas- 
ter whose age is foreign to ours— 
Mozart for instance—one has first 
to grasp the truth that this man 
was a human being like we are; 
then one can understand the fash- 
ions, the ideals, and inhibitions, if 
any, of his particular period. There- 
after we should achieve a double 
transference, in translating his em- 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12I1st St., New York. N. Y. 


otional expression into the terms of 
our emotional expression and fin- 
ally, this is the most difficult, we 
should experience our emotions in 
terms of his expression. 


The above is interesting and pos- 
sibly true, but how can it be trans- 
lated into something which would 
make a very talented, intelligent 
person love, and perform effective- 
ly, music that bored her? 


Let us apply the points enum- 
erated above to our particular 
problem. Mozart was obviously a 
child of the Eighteenth Century. 
Let us examine the characteristics 
which distinguished that age. What 
aspects of life were stressed, what 
was subdued or concealed? It was 
an age of social polish, of exquis- 
its manners, of elegance, of wit; 
it was an age of reason wherein 
man’s social qualities were brought 
to their highest state of develop- 
ment, where violence of speech, 
gesture, and expression were 
shunned and all uncontrollable em- 
otion—later to form the basis of 
romanticism—was either concealed 
in irony or softened into a fine 
and exquisite sensibility. Let the 
student read the literature of that 
period from Voltaire on, let him 
study the Roccoco Palaces of the 
German Duchies, and the porce- 
lain of Sevres. The list is endless. 
One could go so far as to say that 
the proper comprehension of a 
scene from Jane Austin or appre- 
ciation of the lines of a Wedge- 
wood tea cup reveal the spirit of 
the age more completely than a 
dozen ponderous historical studies, 
social, musical, or otherwise. 


Mozart is the epitomization of 
this age; he was its most complete 
and polished expression. His art 
represented the perfect line, the 
polished speech, the balance, the 
elegance, and the fine sum of wis- 
dom contained in a simple epigram 
“wit that illuminates, manners that 
refine.” 


Let the student immerse himself 
in this world, and understand it 
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let him read its novels and mem- 
oirs, look at its pictures, its porce- 
lains, its buildings, and its art fo- 
lios, comparatively simple in this 
age of excellent reproductions. 
Aivove all, let the student find an- 
swers to latent desires and tastes, 
for we all have these qualities po- 
tentially within us. 

Having done the above, let the 
student sit down and play some 
Mozart! Let these melodies sing 
through the fingers, for their va- 
riety and grace are endless. Do not 
overplay them. The Eighteenth 
Century man being civilized never 
shouted or wore his heart on his 
sleeve. Do not underplay them for 
the heart beating beneath em- 
broidered satin was just as full, 
just as intense as that under a sport 
jacket. These simple cadences and 
modulations contain a world of 
drama, each key a definite mood, 
each contrast an emotional experi- 
ence. 

Above all consider each part in 
relation to the whole. The balance 
of meter and tone and period. 
Treat the passage work seriously 
but graciously. This music is a com- 
plete tonal world wherein endless 
adventures await us. But the king- 
dom of Mozart, like other king- 
doms, cannot be taken by force. 
To speak with the tongues of an- 
gels we must have more than 
sounding brass within. Finally, 
when one has mastered and under- 
stood this perfect music, a great 
revelation dawns; we have not mas- 
tered Mozart, we have been mas- 
tered by him. And the measure of 
his mastery is the measure of our 
own development. 

—* 


“DEAR SOUTHWESTERN” 
By Grace White of New York 


Now, with the first falling leaves 
ind the fireplace feathering on a 
hilly evening, you can do a great 
hing for your students and your- 
self. Classify each pupil with your 
»yllabus from the National Guild 
»f Piano Teachers. Classify old and 
‘oung, big and little, great and 
mall. It is easier to do it now than 
it any later time, and you are fur- 
ished with an outline for depend- 
ble progress. Obviously, new be- 
inners will be Elementary A. New 
upils who are not beginners 
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should be classified carefully—not 
too advanced,—indeed, this is ex- 
cellent advice for all classifications. 

A good system, one which is 
definite, simple and reliable, is to 
classify each pupil according to his 
Bach playing. Does he play Min- 
uets from the Magdalena Bach 
book? Intermediate A. Well-tem- 
pered Clavicord? Collegiate B or 
C. Inventions? Preparatory. Even 
if a brilliant young memorizer 
tosses off a Prokofieff sonata with 
his right hand, and the Liszt Con- 
certo with his left, if his only Bach 
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NSCRIPTIONS 
SONATA IN E MINOR, Op. 11 
PETITE SUITE DE CONCERT 


‘CELLO AND PIANO 


ALBUM FOR ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
4 PIECES IN OLD ENGLISH STYLE 











is the Two-part Invention in F, he 
is Preparatory A. 


Between now and Christmas let 
the student get his teeth into his 
Sonatinas, scales and cadence 
chords. It is far easier to make him 
familiar with his keys, fingering, 
and analysis now than on some 
warm spring day next March. Woe 
betides the teacher who waits un- 
til spring and then says, ‘‘Let’s 
see, yes, I do want my pupils in 
Guild Auditions. Each one knows 
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Orchestra 


At Christmastide 


(I Saw Three Ships, The Holly & The Ivy, Jesus Gentle Babe) 
by Eric DeLamarter 


Chorus 


Wind in the Palm Trees (Spanish Carol) S.S.A.A. 
Danish Carol (O’er Bethlehem’s Plains) S.A.T.B. 
Descants to Familiar Hymns (Fairest Lord Jesus, Silent Night, 
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Progress of beginners’ bands is 
amazingly rapid with this new, 
simplified band method. All 
instruments are started on normal 
tones; the band plays full chords 
immediately. 

The Boosey & Hawkes Band 
Method has a complete, full score, 
making it even more desirable to 
the instructor. There are fingering 
charts, too, and a list of musical 
terms with their meanings. 

Examine this method yourself, 


and you'll understand why it’s so 
popular with both bandmasters and 
youngsters. No other is as easy to 
teach. And no other inspires so 
much enthusiasm within the group. 

Though comparatively new, the 
Boosey and Hawkes Band Method 
already is being used by thousands 
the world over. It has proven 
itself in teaching both large and 
small groups. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write today to Boosey 
& Hawkes, Lynbrook, New York. 


Boosey: Hawkes 


Baud Wecthod 


By JOSEPH SKORNICKA and JOSEPH BERGEIM 


For groups © 
of mixed 


Full conductor score, 160 pages . $3.50. 
Student book, all woodwind, brass 


instrumentation | and percussion instruments, each . 75c. 














ON THE COVER 
DR. CLARENCE ADLER 


Dr. Clarence Adler, a pianist of 
rare gifts and distinguished attain- 
ments, has been a notable figure in 
the world of music for many years. 
In numerous recitals and appear- 
ances with leading orchestras and 
chamber music performances, he 
has exhibited an art at once imag- 
inative and disciplined, sensitive 
and controlled. His thorough musi- 
cianship and broad scholarship 
have also ideally qualified him for 
the pedagogical duties and, during 
the past quarter of a century, he 
has been recognized as one of the 
leading teachers of piano in New 
York City. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 
10, 1886, his talent for music be- 
came apparent at an early age and 
at eleven he was admitted to the 
Cincinnati College of Music where 
he studied until 1904. He then con- 
tinued his studies abroad and while 
in Berlin was invited to become 
pianist in the celebrated Hekking 
Trio, succeeding the well-known 
pianist, Arthur Schnabel. This dis- 
tinction, marking the early recogni- 
tion which came to him, also 
marked the beginning of his con- 
spicuous association with the field 
of chamber music, in which he has 
always excelled. 

Upon his return to the United 
States, Dr. Adler became pianist 
in the Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio, 
which he founded in conjunction 
with the late Professor Hugo Heer- 
mann and continued after Professor 
Heermann’s return to Europe, when 
the latter was replaced by his son, 
Emil Heermann. The trio, a Cin- 
cinnati organization, achieved an 
enviable reputation. In 1913 Dr 
Adler came to New York City, 
where he has since made his home, 
and joined the faculty of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, (now asso- 
ciated with the Juilliard School of 
Music), under the late Dr. Frank 
Damrosch. He continued this con- 
nection for ten,years and thus es- 
tablished himself as one of the city’s 
successful teachers. 

During this period his. concert 
work was not neglected. He be- 
came associated as pianist with the 
famous Kneisel Quartet, one of the 
foremost chamber organizations in 
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the country, and appeared with 
‘hem regularly as long as they re- 
mained active. He also played with 
the Flonzaley Quartet. In 1919 he 
founded the New York Trio, of 
which he was pianist until 1930. 


Dr. Adler made his New York 
debut as orchestral soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
under Dr. Walter Damrosch and 
subsequently appeared frequently 
with famous orchestras in the 
United States and abroad. He also 
appeared regularly in recital, play- 
ing in nearly every important city 
in the world. 


His musicianship and brilliant 
pianism have always evoked warm 
critical praise. “Mr. Adler is a pian- 
ist of rare ability,” the New York 
Times wrote of him, following one 
of his New York recitals. ‘‘His 
style,” wrote a New York Sun re- 
viewer, ‘tends to refinement of dy- 
namics, carefully adjusted accen- 
tuation and clarity of finger work.” 
“This artist,’ wrote the critic of the 
New York Staats-Zeitung, “who 
has also made a name for himself 
as a pedagogue, captivates because 
of his polished technique which is 
always without flaw... .” 


Following Dr. Adler's New York 
recital at Town Hall on March 31, 
1931, the New York Times wrote: 
“The playing last night was, as 
was expected by one who is famil- 
iar with this pianist's past work, 
that of a serious musician and stu- 
dent (in the best sense) who has 
been on intimate terms with the 
classics for a long time. The effects 
were of one who has thought them 
ut many times... .” 


Foreign press notices coincide 
vith these judgments. “Mr. Adler 
; a dynamic pianist with a sincere 
nessage, wrote the Berlin Tage- 
latt following one of his appear- 
ices in that city, while the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger characterized his 
erformance and equipment in the 
slowing terms: “A dazzling tech- 
ique, beautiful tone quality, mas- 
erful control of all the resources 
f his instrument and always a true 
isciple of the composer he is in- 
‘rpreting.” 


Dr. Adler's success as a teacher 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Teach private pupils 


or instrumental classes 


Here is a thoroughly proven instru- 
mental course that speeds teaching, 
holds the beginner's interest, 
encourages sight reading, and auto- 
matically develops good articula- 
tion, precision and proper phrasing. 

Rhythm is the foundation of this 
modern course. That's why it starts 
with the quarter note. Rhythmic 


carter way! 


Thousands praise this new meth- 
od, too, because all the various 
courses are co-ordinated. Clarinet 
players, for example, maintain a 
parallel rate of progress w ith those 
studying the cornet, flute, drum 
or other instruments. Be sure to 
examine this unusual instrumental 
course at your first opportunity 


exercises and tuneful melodies help 


and inspire the student. All keys 
are taught, thus equipping the 
for orchestra and band. 


student 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write Boosey & Hawkes, Lynbrook, 
New York. 





Boosey... Hawkes 
Justriumental Course 


Edited by 


For private 
or class 
instruction 


| 
| 
' 


JOSEPH SKORNICKA 


Books available for all instruments . 90c each 
Teacher's Manual . 90c 


















































































































































































ATTENDANTS AT NATS WORKSHOP 


NATS WORKSHOP 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Approximately sixty members of 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, representing seven- 
teen states, attended the five day 
workshop held Aug. 8-12 at In- 
diana University. Prof. William 
E. Ross, teacher of voice at the 
University, served as _ general 
chairman for the workshop, which 
was the first of its kind in the his- 
tory of voice teaching. 

Nationally known music authori- 
ties on the faculty were Ruth Miller 
Chamlee, Los Angeles, Calif.; Dale 
V. Gilliland, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud 
Teachers College; Sonia Sharnova, 
Chicago, IIl.; Dr. Victor Alexander 
Fields, College of the City of New 
York, and George Graham, Chi- 
cago. Assisting with the workshop 
were the following Indiana Uni- 
versity faculty members: Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Fox, Prof. Newell H. Long, 
George A. Siddons, Dr. Harold 


Whitehall, Dr. E. O. Wooley, Dr. 
Paul Nettl, Dr. Robert Milisen, 
and Mrs. Lander McClintock. 


There were courses in the psy- 
chological approach to vocal train- 
ing, physics of sound (recording 
and reproducing of sound), and 
phonetics (American dialects and 
foreign language). In addition dis- 
cussion periods were conducted by 
a panel of NATS faculty, in which 
many controversial vocal matters 
were considered, among them — 
positive vs. negative approach in 
teaching, class instruction in voice, 
registers and the upper voice areas. 

The following comments from 
members who were present indicate 
the quality of the instruction avail- 
able: 

Dr. Ralph Ewing, Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas, and 
Lt. Governor of NATS in Texas: 
“It was one of the most refreshing 
sessions I have ever attended.” 

George Newton, Indianapolis, 
Indiana: “I for one am happy to 

















Advance Announcement! 


A NEW SCHOOL OPERETTA 


(Previewed at New York State Music Camp) 


“THE PRINCESS OF VIRGINIA” 


(full-length) 
Books, Lyrics & Music By 
Francis Drake Ballard 
(A.S.C.A.P.) 

(Co-writer with Fred Waring of 50 Official School & College songs; 
writer of Umiversity of Pennsylvania Mask & Wig Shows) 
VOCAL ARRANGEMENTS BY 
Tom Scott (Arranger Fred Waring Glee Club) 

& Frederic Fay Swift (Arranger 200 Standard Choral Works) 
Published By 


PAT BALLARD MUSIC CORPORATION—Suite 419 
1619 Broadway. New York 19, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE TO MUSIC SUPERVISORS & DIRECTORS: Free advance copies of the 
libretto and lyrics. If desired, a piano copy of the score with all harmony parts cued 
in, dance directions, etc., can be sent for committee consideration on a loan basis. 
Performance fee: $40, which includes cost of 12 librettos and 20 com 


(your property) and permission for 2 consecutive performances. Pull Orchestration 
and Stage Manager's Directions available on rental basis. 
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recommend it as a most worthwhile 
affair, one which should be insti- 
tuted in all parts of the country.” 
Fleetwood Diefenthaeler, Miéil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: “The work- 
shop has greatly enriched my life.” 
Nell Thurmon, Chicago, Illinois: 
“The first NATS Voice Teacher's 
Workshop has more than realized 
the expectations and hopes of all 
those who contributed toward its 
development and fulfillment.” 


Mme. Sonia Sharnova, contral- 
to, Chicago opera company, also a 
member of the workshop staff: “In 
my opinion an epochal event took 
place.” 

Rosemary Greene Brimson, 
Parkes College of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Belleville Jr. College, (Uni- 
versity of Illinois): ““This was one 
of the most satisfying experiences 
of my musical life.” 


Ruth and Mario Chamlee, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: “We came, we 
saw, we listened, and we heard 
conclusions of others; we regard 
it a privilege to have attended the 
workshop.” 
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AMERICARNIVAL 


(Continued from page 6) 





oriental music in that the pentatonic 
mode is often used. The dances 
combine folk quality with tremen- 
dous aesthetic appeal. 


Most beautiful was the Cama- 
cheiras, a happy but very quiet 
dance with the feeling of a Pas- 
sacaglia. The women carry arches 
of flowers and form bowers, stars 
and circles through which the men 


weave. In pattern it resembles 
American squares but is softer, 
sweeter. 


We have not yet learned to do 
one international dance where we 
may hold hands and trace the old 
patterns of squares and lines and 
circles. This is sad, is it not? But it 
will come! It will come before the 
second Centennial year of this city, 
for we have already learned to 
share one platform and to see that 
we are far more similar than we 
thought. 

On this occasion we are no 
longer Greek, Portuguese, Chinese. 
American or Japanese, but AMER- 
ICANS ALL! 
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Dean Clarence A. Burg, (left) with Neil 


Zumwalt, Head of the Music Department 
at The College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville, Arkansa:. 


BURG RETEIVES 
HONORARY DEGREE 


Clarence A. Burg, dean of the 
school of music at Oklahoma City 
University and one of the south- 
West's outstanding music educators, 
was presented with an honorary 
doctor of music degree by The 
College of the Ozarks in Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas at commencement 
exercises held there late in May. 

Dean Burg received his Master 
of Music Education degree from 
the Eastman School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and the 
Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music degrees from the Chicago 
Musical College. He studied at Pea- 
body conservatory, Baltimore, and 
the Von Ende School of Music, 
New York City. His teachers in- 
clude Ernest Hutcheson, Rudolph 
Ganz, Sigismund Stojowski, Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Clarence Eddy, 
Alexander Raab, and Tobias Mat- 
hay in London. 
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ome pieces and all they need is 
3ach Sonatas, scales, and cadence 
chords. I'll start them on those 
10w!"’ No, such cannot be satisfac- 
orily done. Plan now. 

If you are worthy of the name 
of teacher, you will see that every 
oupil (except utter beginners) 
nemorizes his Bach Sonata (one, 
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two or three movements), and 
scales now. A little review once a 
month keeps them in reasonable 
condition with some specific pol- 
ishing later in the season. Then, 
with the warm spring days you 
can give modern and romantic 
pieces, sight-reading, transposition, 
—all fresh and delightful to the 
pupil. About two months before 
auditions put whatever you think 
best into a program and your pupil 
and his parents will be pleased and 
surprised at how much has been 
accomplished. For the pupil whose 


PETERS 


PETERS EDITION 





sight-reading needs special im- 
provement or who wishes to “take 
a year off from standard study, 
the Social Music Test offers flex- 
ible training and in the hands of 
a good teacher it can bring won- 
derful results. The Composition 
Test is a great incentive for the 
pupil who writes music, and it can 
be pursued simultaneously with 
the other courses. At the end of 
the year much will have been ac- 
complished. The Guild Certificates 
will be there always as a record 
for the pupils to keep and cherish. 


ENITION 


MUSIC CALENDAR 


} —1950— 


ae the bicentennial of the death of Johann Sebastian Bach, the 


Peters Edition Music Calendar for 1950 will be devoted entirely to artistic 


period, concerning important dates of 


| Se On superior paper and bound 


reproductions of paintings and drawings of Bach and his family, with facsimile 
| examples from their compositions (several published for the first time). Factual 
information will be found on the reverse of each page, representing a two-week 


music history and biography, including 


| composers, music educators, and other personalities in the music world 


attractively in the familiar Peters Edition 


|| green cover, the Music Calendar for 1950 will continue to represent the Peters 


|| works of Bach and his sons, such as: 








minor Concerto will be off the press in 


Edition standard of distinction in content and appearance. As a gift, it should 
prove valuable and welcome to the teacher, student, and music lover in general 
|| with its interest and usefulness continuing throughout the coming year 


. Johann Sebastian Bach Bicentenary has an added significance for C. | 
Peters Corporation, for it was 150 years ago that Peters Edition was founded in 
Leipzig with the encouragement and adv 
first complete edition of the music of Bach. Therefore, the new releases of Peters 
|| Edition this fall will include in authoritative, practical editions many important 


ice of Beethoven in the preparation of the 


Urtext editions of the Magnificat, Trio 


Sonatas, Inventions, Goldberg Variations, Duets, Concerti, Arias, Johann Christian 
Bach’s 12 Concert and Opera Arias, Keyboard Sonatas, and original sonatas for 
piano duet and violin and piano. Jose 


ph Szigeti’s new edition of the Bach G 
November. Already available are the Carl 


|| Flesch Urtext edition of the Bach Solo Violin Sonatas, the facsimile edition 


of the Fugue for Orchestra (edited by 


} (cloth-bound) of the Two- and Three-part Inventions and Sinfonias with a 
foreword by Ralph Kirkpatrick, the complete organ works in nine volumes, Art 


Hans T. David), the Sinfonia in Bb by 


J. C. Bach, and the Eulenburg Miniature Scores of Bach’s B Minor Mass, St 
Matthew Passion, St. John Passion, and Cantatas 





THE PETERS EDITION FALL 1949 LIST OF ADDITIONAL 
| NEW RELEASES AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 











C. F. PETERS 
Music 


New York 19, N. Y. 


| PETERS EDITION MUSIC CALENDAR FOR 1950 
Limited Edition 


Publication date: November 15, 1949 


Price: $1.50 


CORPORATION 
Publishers 
881 Seventh Avenue 








Repertoire 
(Continued from page 7) 
and Estelle Liebling of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, published by 
Silver Burdett Company. In this 
book the song examples are printed 
in full score at the close of each 
chapter on a phase of vocal tech- 
nique. Dr. Harry Robert Wilson, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, also uses 
this approach, although not as ex- 
tensively, in his books, ‘““The Solo 
Singer” (volumes I and II) pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. Another ex- 
cellent contribution to this idea is 
found as an appendix to the book, 
“Common Sense in Vocal Peda- 
gogy as Taught by the Masters of 
Bel Canto" by Professor’ Paul T. 
Klingstedt, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Pro- 
fessor Klingstedt has compiled a 
list of approximately 300 songs 
broken down into thirteen divisions 
of technique development. In my 
own teaching experience, I have 
compiled a list of songs to be used 
simultaneously as a supplement to 


the Vaccai ‘Practical Method of 
Vocalization.” I assign one song, 
as a minimum, with each successive 
lesson to further illustrate and de- 
velop the vocal problem presented 
by the exercise. This has worked 
very successfully in establishing a 
vital relationship between vocali- 
zation and the act of singing as 
represented by the song itself. 


The second value of selected 
Repertoire is that of providing the 
only “key” for the introduction of 
the student to the varied fields of 
song literature. Needless to say, 
many songs are not “typed” for 
any specific voice classification but 
are “open stock’ for any voice. 
There will be a definite carry over 
or transition from the point men- 
tioned in the above paragraph. In 
other words, there will be techni- 
cal as well as cultural dividends 
to be received for this effort. One 
cannot study the song literature 
of the English School and not grow 
in appreciation of the simple and 
delicate approach to the melodic 
line. The study of songs such as 





“Air” (from Comus) by Dr Arne 
or “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air’ by Dr. Arne, along with a 
score of masterpieces from the pens 
of Bantock, Coates, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Quilter, Henschel, Cyril 
Scott, Vaughn Williams, and many 
others of this School will give a 
new meaning to vocal line and 
broaden one’s musicianship. 


The singing of Italian requires 
a careful treatment of the vowels 
and lends itself to the developing 
of a bel canto approach to singing. 
The beautiful melodic lines are a 
source of inspiration to the begin- 
ning singer. Many young singers 
have progressed remarkably in 
their ability to sustain a flowing, 
legato line through the study of 
such selections as “Caro Mio Ben” 
by Giordani and Torelli's “To lo 
Sai’, not to mention Caldara’s 
“Comme Raggio di Sol” and “Lun- 
gi dal Caro Bene” by Secchi. If 
one desires to go further into the 
field of Italian songs and use the 
arias from the Early Italian Oper- 
atic repertoire of the 16th and 17th 
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School Band, San Antonio, Texas, Irving Dreibrodt, 
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Director, which 


game staged in San Antonio. They also belong to the 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN MAGAZINE CLUB, every member having subscribed 
to the Magazine for one year, beginning with October issue. 


Centuries, he will find a valuable 
source of teaching materials for 
the developing of embellishments 
in singing as well as a valuable 
prerequisite to later study of Grand 
Opera. 


The predominant contribution of 
German Lieder in the student's rep- 
ertoire is to promote growth in mu- 
sicianship. There is a wealth of 
masterfully written German lieder 
ranging from the enchanting songs 
of Robert Franz, Franz Schubert 
and Robert Schumann, which con- 
tain many selections within the ar- 
tistic grasp of a beginning student. 
to the more difficult works of these 
composers plus Brahms, Wolfe, 
Strauss, Jensen, and others. These 
compositions represent a new 
and thrilling relationship between 
poetry and music and challenge the 
best in interpretation from the sing- 
er. German language study also 
offers an aid to diction and con- 
trast in vowel color and introduces 
the umlauted vowels. Many of the 
hackneyed English translations of 
these German Lieder selections 
take on a new meaning and open 
1 new teaching interest field when 
ised in their original language. 


The study of French Art Songs 
has proved beneficial in many cases 
to developing an improved reson- 
ance conception especially in the 
higher voices of Soprano, Tenor 
and Baritone. The introduction of 
the nasal vowels along with a con- 
inuation of the umlauted vowels 
continues to improve the develop- 
ment of the organs of diction. 
French Art Songs are a new ex- 
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perience in a rhythmic and pianis- 
tic style of song writing. Many 
offer unexcelled studies in re- 
strained or controlled singing, as 
exemplified in Hahn's “L’Heure 
Exquise” and Cesar Franck’s 
“Lied.” Others present a very light 
and rhythmic approach to singing 
such as Delibes’ “Bon Jour Suzon”’ 
and Godard's “Remembrance.” 
This is a rich field and so often 
sorely neglected by our teachers 
and students. 


We did not mean to infer by our 
opening illustration on the potential 
evils of young singers over-taxing 
their voices with Grand Opera, 
that there was not a place for Op- 
eratic Arias in student repertoire. 
There is. But these must of neces- 
sity be carefully chosen and in 
many cases they should be studied 
and used at first in a more com- 
fortable key than the original key. 
This is especially true of young 
Tenors. There are many lovely 
arias from the Italian, German, and 


French operas that are suitable for 
student work. The ‘“Toreodor’s 
Song” (Carmen) by Bizet and ‘To 
an Evening Star’ (Tannhauser) by 
Wagner are excellent Bari- 
tone; “Habanera’ (Carmen) by 
Bizet is a fine selection for the 
Mezzo - Soprano or Contralto; 
“Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a ta Voix" 
(Samson and Delilah) by Saint- 
Saens is good for Contralto; Ten- 
ors find valuable dividends from 
studying the arias “M’Appari Tutt’ 
Amor” from Von Flotow’'s “Mar- 
tha" and “La Donne e Mobile’ 
(Rigoletto) by Verdi; ““O Isis und 
Osiris’ from Mozart's ‘Magic 
Flute’ is an excellent study for 
Bass; ‘‘Connais-tu le Pays?” (Mig- 
non) by Thomas is a suitable So- 
prano aria. This list does not tend 
to be comprehensive in 
but is merely offered as 
tion. 


The field of Oratorio and Sa- 
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A Basic Method for Band and Orchestra Instruments 
The first part of the method is in unison and the second part 
is Harmonized containing little pieces. Several pages for 
individual practice are included. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS USE SUCCESSFUL 
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Here is a master instrument whose su- 








perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 


“PEDLER 
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STRUTHERS 
hINDERGARTEN 


At the invitation of the San An- 
tonio Committee of Teachers who 
sponsored Myrill Struthers in a 
clinical course involving the prin- 
ciples of the Struthers Kindergar- 
ten of Music, the editor witnessed 
this demonstration which included 
a group of San Antonio children. 
Mrs. Struthers is a master teacher 
of teachers and her course for 
young children is stimulating and 
successful, for the course is de- 
signed to develop the child in terms 
of ear training. To the writer it 
seems the answer to a need nearly 
all teachers of children experience. 
She should be promoted by teacher 
groups far and wide. Some facts 
follow: 

What is unique about the Myrill 
Struthers Kindergarten of Music? 

It is especially designed to fit 
the very young child's mentality. 

It builds an excelleat foundation 
for any music study the child may 
later wish to pursue. 


The copyrighted books are ar- 
ranged in looseleaf form, permit- 
ting distribution to the student les- 
son by lesson, thus continuously 
sustaining and re-creating the 
child's interest with each lesson. 


The books are simple, featuring 
large print with words relevant to 
the point being stressed, accom- 
panying the notation—thus co-ordi- 
nating the mental and physical in 
each lesson. 


Every musical term is given its 
proper name; there are no contra- 
dictions or gaps to be filled in at 
a later time. 


The teacher is musically and psy- 
chologically trained in the speciali- 
zation of class piano instruction for 
young children between 4 and 8 
years old. 


Of what does the course consist? 


Many kinds of activity which 
center around the focal point of the 
lesson are used to retain active in- 
terest in the lesson, since long con- 
centration on any point is impos- 
sible for the young mind. 


Sound is an unknown quantity 
in the child's mind, so he is first 
taught to listen and recognize high 
and low sounds, from which he 
progresses to the recognition of 
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The Sword of the Lord 


No other periodical publishes so many 
full-length revival and gospel messages by 
America’s leading soul-winners (3 each 
issue}—messages as given before the largest 
assemblies by 


Dr. Bob Jones, Sr 
Dr. Charles E. Fuller 
Dr. Robert G. Lee 
Dr. Joe Henry Hankins 
Dr. Bob Shuler 
Dr. John R. Rice 

and many others 


@ Evangelistic sermons 

@ Reports on great revivals, stories of happy 
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@ Bible teaching on revival, soul winning, 
the Holy Spirit, holy living. 

@ Bible questions answered. 


An interdenominational, fundamental Chris- 
tian magazine. Saves souls, revives Chris- 
tians, delivers from modernism, sets revival 
fires. Eight large tabloid pages weekly. 
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(In Canada, six months) 
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efinite sounds. 
He then learns to produce known 
ounds on the piano with tech- 
ique, drills, or games preceding 
he playing. When the known 
ound becomes familiar and he can 
sroduce it on the piano, he learns 
ts sign or note. 

He does rhythmic movements and 
imple rhythm band work. 


He takes part in singing games, 
iction songs, little dances, and nur- 
sery rhymes. He colors and pastes 
n his books. 

He develops musical apprecia- 
ion and learns stories of famous 
lassical composers. 

What should the child have ac- 
complished? 

At the end of the course the child 
has learned to: 

Play simple piano arrangements 
of nursery and folk tunes with both 
hands, reading the notes, and trans- 
posing these tunes into the keys of 
the scales he has learned. 

With keyboard unseen, point to 
keys and notes for sounds heard, 
ranging in pitch from C, second 
line below bass, to C, second line 
above treble. 

Build and play scales by tetra- 
chordal system using correct fin- 
gering. 

Distinguish and name different 
keys, notes, rhythms, rests, terms 
of interpretation, and pick out their 
signs. 

Clap and play measures. 
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tery at midnight. 

Pan has compiled a long list of 
lallowe’en pieces and _ records. 
\nyone who would like a part or 
ll of this list may obtain it by send- 
1g a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to PAN PLAYS, SOUTH- 
NESTERN MUSICIAN MAG- 
\ZINE, Box 282, San Antonio 6, 
Cexas. Pan will be glad to send it 
> you. 
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Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments 


Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. 


Director Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas 























How about your Christmas program? 





Use These Lovely Christmas Octavos! 


Ben Jonson's Carol Donald E. Sellew © Come, All Ye Faithful Arr. Ruth Helle 
SATB-Div., Opt. A Cap 1641 .18 SATB with Jr. Choir, Accom; 1650 .18 
Mysterious color instilled in new setting -ongregation may participats Thrilling 
Christmas Gloria H. P. Hopkins © Come, Little Children  L. Stanley Glarun 
SATB, Accomp. 1674 .2: SATS and Unison Jr ir, A Cap. 1677:.18 
Majestic picture of that first Christmas rmous words with fascinating new musi 
ont of Days Lily Strickland ° © Holy et, n It —_ = os - @ Fell ; 
SATB, Accomp 1681 .18 — ising settina a ae eel —. 
New carol imbued with the spirit of ‘Noel ' 2 : a . 

Song of Bethlehem Ruth Bampton 
Joyful News We Bring Lily Strickland SATB and Unis Jr hoir with Narrator 
SATB, Accomp. 1680 .18 x Speech Choir Accom; 1678 .18 
Simple, yet colorful—an original carol Biblic a wends ombined with lovely car 
Lullaby for Christmas Eve Arr. Henninger When Christ Was — of Mary Free Sellew 
SATB, A Cap. 1635 .18 SATB- Div. » Opt A 1642 .18 
Lovely melody. Dynamic contrasts New setting of ancient word Lovely! 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Must 
434 S. Wabash Ave Chicago 5 











AAA ROOFING & SUPPLY CO. 


Certified Roofing 
4203 McCULLOUGH AVE. 
SAN ANTONIO 1, TEAS 
Travis 4142 Travis 3542 


M. C. BELDON, Engineer 
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1949 


Collection 
of 
Christmas Carols 


For Choir or Chorus 


Community Singing 


No. 8149 Price .29 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St. 
NEW YORE 18, N.Y. 














GRETSCH 
COLORTONE 
REEDS 














MUSIC SUPERVISORS: Ic will pay you to make 
the Colortone Test with your school orchestra or 
band group. Have your woodwind section play 
a selection using cane reeds, then switch them to 
Colortone Plastic reeds and have them play the 
same selection again. Make certain your judges 
do not know in advance when the group is using 
cane reeds and when they are using Colortone 
plastic reeds. This test is to judge ‘‘tone quality’’ 
and they'll find the tone quality of the cane and 
plastic reeds is so similar that it is almost impos- 
sible to judge which is which with any degree of 
accuracy. 


Gretsch Colortone Reeds have a place in every 
school woodwind section. They don’t become 
water-soaked and warped. The tips don’t chip 
and the strength remains uniform for life. In- 
sure a playable reed on cvery instrument at all 
times by equipping them with Colortone. Color- 
tone plastic reeds answer many a troublesome 
reed problem and, of course, they cost less. . . 
MUCH LESS. Every reed is accurately surfaced 
and graduated by the COLORTONE process. 


The Color Tells the Playing Strength 
BE SURE TO SPECIFY COLOR WANTED 


THE NEW LOW PRICES 
Clarinet Reeds 25c 
Alto Sax Reeds 30c Tenor Sax Reeds 35c 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 





REPERTOIRE 


(Continued from page 21) 
cred music offers an interesting and 


perhaps a lucrative field for the 
young singers. Every undergradu- 
ate student that has any profes- 
sional singing aspirations or abili- 
ties should be trained to sing his 
or her role in at least one major 
Oratorio such as Handel's “‘Mes- 
siah,’ Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” 
Haydn's “Creation,’’ Dubois’ “The 
Seven Last Words,” not to men- 
tion many other famous works of 
this nature. This will not only pro- 
vide many opportunities for tech- 
nical and musical growth but will 


(Continued on page 29) 


UNIFORMS 








—— pars 


Make Craddock America’s 
Outstanding Uniform Value 


e Year after year, America’s leading 
school bands choose Craddock Uni- 
forms because they are “tops” in 
style, design, appearance, fit, and 
workmanship. All factors consid- 
ered, Craddock uniforms cost less 
per year to own—afford greater per- 
sonal pride and satisfaction. Buy 
Craddock, the choice of champions. 











@*'The Craddock Bandsman” 
—chock-full of practical, origi- 
nal uniform design ideas is 
available without charge to 
superintendents, principals 
and band directors only. 
Others, $1.50 per copy. 


UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO 





CHOPIN 


(Continued from page 19) 

linea, not a day without its share 
of music. Beethoven with the Fi- 
nale of the Opus 130 Quartet, Bach 
with the Eighteen Chorales, and 
that last most affecting of all (Be- 
fore Thy Throne Will I Appear), 
Brahms with his Chorale-Preludes 
written the last year of his life, 
ending again with that poignantly 
expressive theme, O World I Must 
Leave Thee, all these composers 
kept at their appointed tasks until 
the very threshold of death. Schu- 
mann, of course, died insane, and 
his case is exceptional. 


With Chopin somehow or an- 
other, the chord had snapped back 
in 1847, two years before the end 
came. The compositions completed 
during 1845, 1846, and 1847, are 
among his grandest and biggest. 
There are the last two Sonatas, 
one for piano, the other for ‘cello 
and piano. There is the Barcarolle, 
the supreme Nocturne, as it has 
often been called, and there is the 
Polonaise - Fantaisie, that quintes- 
sential achievement of Chopin's 
art, in which the soul of Poland 
and the newly- acquired skill in 
counterpoint (gained, perhaps from 
the study of Counterpoint in the 
Cherubini text which Chopin had 
undertaken in order to strengthen 
his style) are poured through the 
alembic of his genius and emerge 
one of the most refined products 
in the whole realm of art. 


But after the flood-tide of crea- 
tive accomplishment during 1845, 
1846, and 1847, the river of crea- 
tive energy stopped flowing. Those 
last two years were the arid Sa- 
hara where the sedge had withered 
and no birds sang. George Sand 
may have been endlessly roman- 
ticized. She certainly was both 
more and less than she has been 
allowed to appear in such popu- 
larized versions as the movie ac- 
count, A Song to Remember. And 
yet Keats’ lines in La Belle Dame 
sans Merci are still applicable: 


O what can ail thee, knight-at- 
arms, 

Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the 
lake, 

And no birds sing. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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TMTA NEWS ITEMS 
Amarillo Association 
Dr. Gladys M. Glenn, who is 

»resident of Musical Arts Conserv- 

itory, writes that she spent a week 

1s a guest teacher in Colorado Col- 
ege at Colorado Springs. Amarillo 
1as long been recognized as one 
of the most musical cities in Texas, 
his in addition to its great wealth. 
Mrs. Glenn reports all to be in 
readiness for the new school year. 
Austin Association 
The state convention delegates 
still remember the hospitality of 

Austin. Leaders of Austin are also 

rejoiced at the re-organization of 

the symphony orchestra. 


Brownwood Association 
This is a young association. 
However, under the vigorous lead- 
ership of Roxie Hagopian, they ex- 
pect to attain a membership of 
thirty members for 1949-1950. 


Beaumont Association 


This association has the only Dr. 
Lena Milam who is loved by every- 
one who knows her. She writes 
that she spent a portion of the sum- 
mer as guest teacher in one of the 
teacher training institutions of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. She is an en- 
thusiastic leader among the teach- 
ers of the city of Beaumont. 


Dallas Association 


This is the largest city associa- 
tion in Texas. It is also the home 
of the secretary. They extend a 
hearty welcome to Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers, the new Dean of the 


S.M.U. School of Music. 
Ft. Worth Association 


This association is next in size 
o Dallas. They are rejoicing with 
r.C.U. in the completion of the 
ew Fine Arts Building which cost 
ne million five hundred thousand 
ollars. Civic opera is to be a big 
ature in Ft. Worth during the 
ming years. 

Houston Association 
Houston had one of the largest 
elegations in attendance at the 
tate convention. Plans call for a 
isy school year. 

Lubbock Association 
This group welcomes the coming 

Dr. Gene Hemmle as the new 
ean of the School of Music at 
exas Tech College. A new build- 


g is to be in the offering soon. 
-TOBER 1949 

















TMTA — OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS — 1949-1950 
PRESIDENT: 

La Rue Loftin Conlon 418 Paseo Encinal, San Antoni 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
Dr. Archie N. Jones. University Texas, Austin 
Mrs. Wm. J. Kearney 210 Marshall, Houstor 
* Dr. T. Smith McCorkle Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: 

Ruby K. Lawrence I 1s 
DIRECTORS: 

(Permanent) E. Clyde Whitlock 426 S. Henderson, Ft. Worth 

Dr. E. W. Doty. Unniversity of Texas, Austin 

Mrs. H. M. Overleese 628 S. Bois- d’Arc, Tyler 

Woodrow Wall Baptist Seminary Wor Texas 

Mrs. Margaret H. Heiny 1503 Travis, Amarill 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun Hardin College, Wichita Falls 

Miss Rachel Kent 2310 Calder, Beaumont 

Mrs. Curtis C. Smith T W 

San Antonio Association sponsored by the San Antonio 


The 1940-1950 season in San 
Antonio will see the inauguration 
of a vigorous program of unified 
action by the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association. A_ great 
many of the members have been 
studying this summer, either in San 
Antonio or elsewhere, and they 
will bring fresh inspiration to their 
classes. 

As an organization they have 
thrown their influence toward the 
Board of Education to raise the 
minimum requirements for quali- 
fied teachers in the state, and are 
co-operating with local educational 
systems for a better unified pro- 
gram of music throughout the city. 
Such a wide program exacts far 
more thought and actual work than 
the average music student realizes, 
yet the teachers themselves are ex- 
hibiting truly inspired leadership. 

The formal opening of the new 
season was held September 12, 
when the Executive Committee 
met with Dr. Ralph Ewin, presi- 
dent. Auditions for membership 
were held September 17, at the 
home of Mrs. Alexander McCol- 
lister, 615 W. Woodlawn Avenue. 


Advantages of membership in 
the San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association are apparent, and any 
qualified teacher who contemplates 
establishing himself in San An- 
tonio should not fail to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. A 
wide variety of programs will oc- 
cupy the main part of the season, 
culminating in the Kimball Piano 
Contest in the spring. 


The Kimball Piano 


contest is 


Music Company, and promoted by 
the San Antonio Music Teachers’ 
Association with Mrs. Florence 
Bente as chairman. The contest is 
divided into three groups: Ad- 
vanced, 14 to 18 years; intermedi- 
ate, 10 to 14 years; elementary, 7 
to 10 years, and pre-school, 4 to 
7 years. The prize for the winner 
of the advanced group is a Kim- 
ball piano, given by the San An- 
tonio Music Company; for the in- 
termediate, cash tuition of $25.00, 
given by the San Antonio Music 
Teachers Association; for the ele- 
mentary, cash tuition of $25.00 
given by the SAMTA; and for the 
pre-school, a gold medal, given by 
the SAMTA. 

The Southern Music Company 
is giving band and orchestral in- 
struments in paralleling 
the Kimball piano contest. 


contests 


Only teachers belonging to the 
SAMTA may enter pupils in the 
contest. The judges will be selected 
from outside of San Antonio, and 
will be foremost piano teachers, 
who will be chosen for exceptional 
musicianship, pedagogical insight, 
and reputation for fair judgment. 


Waco Association 


This is the home of the Waco 
Bach Festival and of Baylor Uni- 
versity. This group will entertain 
the Annual convention next year. 


— 1] 
William E. Jones, Mus. D. | 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE 
Musicologist - Lecturer - Conductor 
Governor, Southwestern Region 
Nationel Association Teachers Singing 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Denton, Texas 





GARRETT 


(Continued from page 9) 


Brownwood by the U. S. Marine 


Band sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan will be the guest of 
both Howard Payne College and 
the Junior Chamber on this occa- 
sion as one of the officials for the 
Clinic. Last year twenty - five 
Bands attended this Clinic, and 
staged one of the most colorful 
parades ever seen in this vicinity. 
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Wicks Pipe Organs 
Custom Built Instruments 
$3500.00 and up (installed) 
Write for Booklet and Information 
Herman Boettcher 


Tex 1s 
6226 Richmond 


Representative 


Dallas 14, Texas 

















Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 
Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B. M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 


Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 











CHOPIN 


(Continued from page 24) 


After Chopin awoke from the 
beautiful dream, he found himself 
alone 
On the cold hill's side. 

And this is why I sojourn here, 

Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is withered from 
the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

And no birds did sing for Chopin 
at the end. Even had he been 
spared, even had his favorite phy- 
sician returned to prescribe for him 
and nurse him back to health, even 
then it seems unlikely that added 
years would have meant much. At 
the end he would still have been 
“alone and palely loitering on the 


cold hill's side.” 
BE ie 


ADLER 


(Continued from page 17) 


has been notable. He is abundantly 
able to instill in his pupils his own 
exalted conception of the art of 
music and to prepare them to inter- 
pret it with devotion, creative im- 
agination and complete technical 
facility. Many of his talented stu- 
dents have taken prominent places 
in the musical world. Since the ter- 
mination of his connection with the 
Institute of Musical Art, Dr. Adler 








Everything in Music... 
| and 
| Everything Musical .. . 
®@ Sheet Music 
@ Records 
® Steinway Pianos 
® Hammond Organs 
@ Magnavox 


® Conn Instruments 





® Repair Depts. 
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| J.B. Reed Music Co. 
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has conducted a private studio in 
New York City. Since 1922 he has 
also been director of the music 
camp, Karen-ni-oke at Lake Placid, 
New York. 


Dr. Adler has contributed articles 
to many musical journals and, with 
the advent of the radio, he has 
brought his art to a still larger aud- 
ience. With the violinist, Eddy 
Brown, he presented to radio lis- 
teners the first complete cycle of 
the sonatas for violin and piano by 
Beethoven. For musical collabora- 
tions of this kind he is _ ideally 
equipped and has appeared in joint 
recital with many distinguished vio- 
linists. 


Dr. Adler is a member of the 
Beethoven Association, the New 
York Musicians Club and the Bo- 
hemians. He has frequently been 
honored for the high level of his 
artistic attainments and his invalu- 
able contributions to the art of 
music in this generation. Recently, 
the College of Music of Cincinnati 
conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music in rec- 
ognition of his distinguished career. 


pica *- — 


BAND 


(Continued from page 5) 


within his sphere. The band has 
been dragged up from a lowly her- 
itage to a position of glamor and 
security. In moving to the other 
side of the tracks, it is in search 
of a pedigree. This can only be 
supplied through the laying-on-of- 
hands—hands of serious composers 
and musicians who would do well 
to consider the manifold possibili- 
ties still slumbering in untouched 
peace within the bosom of this un- 
wieldy child of fortune. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern | 
University 


A School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 





HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 
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_ RELEASED 


NeW MUSIC 


DURING SEPTEMBER 








ACCORDION 
Slovenian Waltzes and Polkas, Vol. 4, Yankovic, 


Pecon, Trolli 1.00 Mil 
Slovenian Waltzes and Polkas, Vol. 3, Yankovic, 

Pecon, Trolli 1.00 Mil 
Slovenian Waltzes and Polkas, Vol. 2, Yankovic, 

Pecon, Trolli 1.00 Mil 

BAND 
Magnus Overture, Ted Mesang 2.00 PAS 
3.50 
Donkey Fiirtation, Gruner-Schonenfeld 5.50 OM 
7.50 
Concerto for Clarinet & Band, 
Rimsky-Korsakov-Fittelberg 6.50 OM 
9.00 
Rhapsody, from the opera “Tsar Saltan,”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakov-Mohaupt 5.00 OM 
BOOKS 
Etudes for Pianists (Book Two) Weybright 60 AAM 
Etudes for Pianists (Book One) Weybright 60 AAM 
Technic, Hans Barth, Book 11 1.00 JF 
CHORAL 
The Little Red Hen, Bachman, SATB .20 PAS 
Four Russian Peasant Songs, Stravinsky, 

Equal voices .25 OM 
Views In The Night, Williams, SATB .18 PAS 
Angels O’er The Fields, Arr. Dickinson, 

Four part mixed, Christmas Carol .18 HWG 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Esquisse, Op. 45, No. 7, Bassoon & Piano, 

Cherpepnine - Schoenbach 1.00 OM 
Three Pieces for Clarinet Solo, 

Stravinsky, Clarinet Solo Gr. 6 .80 OM 


Donkey Flirtation, Gruner, W. O., 


National 
Piano 
Recording 
Competition 


$2500 for 5 Artist Diploma Winners 
$ 800 for 8 Collegiate Diploma Winners 
$ 500 for 10 H. S. Diploma Winners 


$ 315 for 9 Preparatory pupils 
$ 500 for 24 Intermediate pupils 


Accordion Solo, Gr. 5 


ORGAN 
Album of Thirty-T'wo Pastorales Compiled and 
Arranged by Carlo Rossini 
Six Pieces for (on Dubois-Noble 
Suite Noel, Organ Solo, A. Templeton 
In Memoriam, Organ Solo, M. J. Roberts 
PIANO SOLO 
Cradled Cloud, E. A. Lindfors 
Magic Clouds, Joseph Ogle 
Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs, 
from Messiah, Arr. Sheldon 
Chinese Sandmarm Mabel Besthoff 
Dream of Dancing, Mary Norie Banks 
Witch On A Broomstick, Violet Reiser 
Sea Tides, Mary Norie Banks 
Danse de la nymphe (with choreography as danced 
by Pavlowa) deHarrack 
The Five Fingers, Stravinsky, Gr. 2 
PIANO DUET 
I Love A Parade, Harold Arlen, Arr. Henry Levine 
Three Easy Pieces (simple second part) 
Stravinsky, Gr. 2 


TWO PIANOS - FOUR HANDS 


The Girl Friend, Richard Rodgers, Arr. Henry Levine 


Oh, Lady Be Good, George Gershwin, 
Arr. Henry Levine 
The Continental, Con Conrad, Arr. Henry Levine 
The Blue Room, Richard Rodgers, 
English and French Text 
Oh, “Tis An Earth Defiled, Howard Hanson 
Bradford's Aria from the Opera 
Merry Mount,” Key C (c sharp to g) 
Men of Victory, (The air force song), McElduff & 
Schoenfeld Voice & Piano, Gr. 2 


Available to Pupils who have 
already taken part in National 
Guild of Piano Teachers 
1949 Auditions 


56 


EXCELLENCE 
PRIZES 


TOTALLING 


$4615 





DO NOT send recordings to anyone until you have the rules. Carry out complete instructions—they are clearly se 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
DR. IRL ALLISON, Founder-President 





50 OM 


2.00 JF 
1.50 JF 


1.25 HWG 
/ 


5HWG 


40 Mil 
40 Mil 


50 Mil 
30 Mil 
35 Mil 
30 Mil 
40 Mil 


1.00 OM 
75 OM 


1.00 H 


OO H 
25 H 


60 H 


Box 1113, Austin, Texas 
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At the Speaker's Table for the Regional Convention of NATS, recently held 
in San Francisco with California Music Teachers Association and MTNA, where the 
distinguished Baritone, John Charles Thomas, was guest speaker, are: Melvin Geist, 
Eugene Fulton, Frank Denke, John Charles Thomas, Allan Rogers Lindquest, Walter 
Allen Stults, and Dr. Paul Moses (standing); Mrs. Melvin Geist, Mrs. Eugene Fulton, 
Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Lucine Amora, Margaret Burns, Paul Wolti, Mrs. K. H. 


Adler, and Mrs. Paul Moses (seated). 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


An important milestone in the 
utilization of current periodical lit- 
erature in the field of music has 
been reached with the establish- 
ment of a service which is index- 
ing many of the magazines and 
journals covering the music indus- 
try and music in general. This serv- 
ice will be available in libraries 
throughout the United States and 
Canada and in many foreign coun- 
tries. 


There has been a long felt need 
for a service of this type, accord- 
ing to Florence Kretzschmar, Di- 
rector of Information Service, Inc., 
publisher of the monthly work. 
Miss Kretzschmar explains in a 
letter directed to the leading li- 
braries, universities, schools of 
music, music critics, periodicals and 
others working in the field: 


“The MUSIC INDEX makes 
readily available for the first time 
a key to current music periodical 





WEART O'7TWE HULLS JUN 


literature. It will not only extend 
the facilities of many institutions 
and organizations and provide a 
needed service to workers in mu- 
sic, but will, at the same time, ef- 
fect definite economies in the time 
of librarians and cost of research. 
Many organizations are now using 
the full time of a librarian or re- 
search worker to cover the mater- 
ial made available through the in- 
dex.” 


Miss Kretzschmar said that there 
will definitely be an annual case- 
bound cumulation of THE MUSIC 
INDEX. Quarterly and semi-an- 
nual cumulations will depend on 
the number of subscriptions re- 
ceived and, hence, the feasibility 
of such issues. She reported, how- 
ever, that without a previous an- 
nouncement or publicity, orders are 
being received daily, the number 
of which are beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who are compiling 
the work. The subscription price 
is $125 per year, which covers the 
monthly issues and all cumulations. 





16 Miles West of Kerrville, Texas 


WRITE: HUNT, TEXAS > 
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MERCHANDISING 


(Continued form page 8) 


publishing houses, Mills Music now 
controls one of the largest cata- 
logs of popular and standard music 
materials ever compiled by a single 
company. More than 45,000 titles 
are represented among the domes- 
tic and foreign copyrights, dating 
back to 1896, the oldest song being 
the well-known “Sweet Rosie 
O'Grady.” 

Founded in 1919 by Jack Mills, 
the publishing firm opened in one 
room with one piano on 45th Street, 
New York. Within the year Irving 
Mills came from Philadelphia to 
join his brother's staff. Now its 
offices not only include spacious 
quarters in the Brill Building, at 
1619 Broadway, New York, and 
a warehouse downtown, but estab- 
lishments in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, and working agree- 
ments with music publishers all 
over the world and a special com- 
pany organized recently in Can- 
ada to handle only the Mills’ Cata- 
log, plus Mills Music, Ltd., acting 
as a liaison office in London with 
English publishers. 

* 


BAND) CLINIC 


(Continued from page 8) 


Hotel, Clark and Madison Streets, 
Chicago, Illinois, Attention Miss 
Dolores Klyzak. Mention the fact 
that you are going to attend the 
Mid-West Band Clinic and you 
will be assured of a fine room. Set 
that date on your calendar now. 
“December 15, 16, and 17.” For 
any other information, write to 
Lee W. Petersen, Mid-West Clinic 
Chairman, 1655 Washington Blvd.. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


LAWRENCE FISHBEIN 
MARKS MUSIC CORP. 
EXECUTIVE 


Lawrence Fishbein has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion, in charge of all office, copy- 
right, royalty and general matters. 
He succeeds Simon Sheffler, who 
died suddenly on August 3rd and 
who in turn had succeeded the late 
Max B. Marks, upon the latter's 
passing early this year. 
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\AKANSAS MUSIC 
‘EACHERS WILL MEET 
IN LITTLE ROCK 


The annual convention for the 
Arkansas Music Teachers associa- 
ion will be held in Little Rock on 
November 4-5. Professor Paul D. 
Schulz of Arkansas State Poly- 
‘echnic College is program chair- 
man. Mrs. C. J. Giroir of Pine Bluff 
s president. 

Texans who have been invited 
to appear on the program are: Dr. 
H. Grady Harlan, Governor of 
the Southwestern Region of NATS 
and Dr. Ralph Ewing, Professor 
of voice at Trinity University, San 
Antonio. Gabriel Fransee, Profes- 
sor of voice at. Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Brownwood, Texas will be 
the vocal recitalist on the conven- 
tion program. 





* 
FRANCIS DRAKE BALLARD 
PUBLISHES OPERETTA 


It has not been known in school 
music circles until recently that 
Francis Drake Ballard, one of the 
countrys leading dealers in rare 
violins, has been writing for Fred 
Waring for over 25 years under 
the pseudonym of Pat Ballard. Mr. 
Ballard has written over 50 offi- 
cial college songs with Mr. War- 
ing, and a musical comedy for the 
maestro, in which he and his Penn- 
sylvanians appeared in Los An- 
geles. Also Mr. Ballard has writ- 
ten and produced many popular 
radio and television programs. His 
publishing company, the Pat Bal- 
lard Music Corporation, has just 
announced the publication of a 
ew operetta, “The Princess of 
‘irginia,’ with book, lyrics and 
nusic by Mr. Ballard. 

Among the 150 published com- 
sitions of “Pat Ballard” is in- 
uded the standard favorite pop- 
ar song “So Beats My Heart For 
ou. 

Mr. Ballard has for many years 
een a member of the American 
ociety of Composers, Authors & 
ublishers. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
sO put this student in a position 
earn extra money from time to 
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" Joliet ere ges a School Band which will participate in the Mid-West 


Band Clinic to be held in 
time. It will also qualify him for 
a position as church soloist in some 
large church if the offer is pre- 
sented. 

Space limits us to these above 
mentioned fields and we will just 
briefly mention other fields such as 
the American Composers, the field 
of Russian songs, the Spanish 
songs, folk music of many lands, 
and so forth. We can readily see 
that we are not poverty-stricken 
in our wealth of song literature that 
we have to offer the student of 
singing. 

Our concluding point concerns 
repertoire as a standard or ‘‘Meas- 
uring-stick’’ for the vocal attain- 
ments to be desired or expected 
from vocal study. One has only to 
take the student of singing through 
a quick survey of song literature 
to be able to convince the student 
that in spite of the many trans- 
positions and arrangements in ex- 
istence of the vocal masterpieces, 
there is a direct challenge to the 
best possible vocal technique of 


—- i —i—Bor Bar| 


845 South Figueroa St. 


hicago, December 15-17. 


LOUNTZUFFE 


Studios 1938 Vine Street, 


Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts 


See page 8. 


every voice to meet the demands of 
repertoire. Musicianship, range, 
breath control, all must be devel- 
oped to meet these demands if the 
singer is to succeed in his chosen 
art. It cannot be done in months 
but will require years of intensive 
and extensive training. This is our 
challenge and we must meet it. 

We would briefly summarize 
some “high lights’: 1. We as teach- 
ers of singing must consistently 
keep our teaching repertoire up- 
to-date, interesting and scholarly. 
We cannot expect a student to 
work with enthusiasm on a reper- 
toire that has ee stale to us as 
well as out-moded. 2. We owe it 
to every voice major to teach him 
a representative repertoire that 
would be adequate to use in fur- 
ther pursuing a professional career. 
3. We should never teach a song 
just because it is a good ‘teaching 
song as we so often excuse our- 
selves. No song is a good teaching 
song that is not first of all good 
music. 
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Already in its second edition. . . 


KEYS To Teaching Elementary School Music 
By Carl O. Thompson and Harriet Nordholm 


Teachers of grade school music are finding this new book to be a 
that’s why it's in its second edition after less than 
six months. Examine KEYS on 15-day approval. 


$4.00 


See your local music Pad 4. Schmitt WMusce Ca. 


directly to us. THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE iver apa 
88 South Tenth St. ° Minneapolis 2, Minn, 
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ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 
WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 

Department of Music, McMurry College. 

WOOTTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Con- 
ductor, Teacher of Theory, and Music 
Education, School of Music, McMurray 
College. 

AMARILLO 


CURTIS, Russell C., Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 
EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 

Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M—M. Mus., M.A; 
Mus.D., President and Teacher of Piano 
Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 
ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 

Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 


Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 


BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 


CANYON 
BRIGHT, Houston, B. S., M. A. Director 
of the Choral Division, West Texas 
State Teachers College. Choral com- 
poser and arranger. 
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CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


COLEMAN 


HOWELL, Sybil Simpson—Piano, Voice, 
Harmony, Theory. 1005 Galveston. 


COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher 
of Piano, Box 605. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school 
of Music, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 


BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 


COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 
3521 Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 


DOWNING, W. B.—Voice in all phases. 
Speakers Diction. Studio 312 Whittle 
Music Co., 1108 Elm Street. 


FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 


FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 


HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 


HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known 
piano teacher. Winter Session—Private 
lessons and group work for pianists. 
Piano teachers forum conducted. Summer- 
Session—Normal work: Refresher course 
for piano teachers. Brook Mays Music 
Studios. 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 


LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 


Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 


ROBINSON, Eugeriia—Teacher of Class 
piano, Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict. Studio: 305 hittles. Street ad- 
dress: 5210 Reiger. 


TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano. 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 





TOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. 
Music, T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sher- 
man Dr., Denton. 


LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S.. M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers” and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work: 
Grade School Music; Radford School. 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
fessor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Pianist- 
Teacher - Accompanist -Concerts, Arling- 
ton Studio. 614 E. Abram St., 1135 
Mistletoe Dr. 


LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music. 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 


MARSH, William J.—Professor of Organ: 
Director Chorus, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, 3525 Modlin Avenue, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola: 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 


TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE Schoo 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music 
A faculty of accomplished artists wit! 
— experience. Law Sone, Presi 
ent. 


TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di 
rector. Fort, Worth Conservatory o 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texa 
Christian University, and Fort Wort! 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Wort! 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Musi 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Hendersor 
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GALVESTON 


RANZZO, Mrs. JJ. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 
AVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

"RANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 

-RAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 
IOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. Permanent 
certificate by Texas State Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Accredited to teach vocal and 
instrumental music. 1801 Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 

HUNTSVILLE 

CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


KATY 
BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, 
Public Schools. 
LUBBOCK 
BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 
MARFA 
LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 
MARLIN 
SPENCER, F. H.—Supervisor of Music 
and Director of Band, Marlin High 
School, Box 288, Marlin, Texas. 


PETTUS 


ROSS, Billy—Director of Music, Pettus 
High School. 


PLEASANTON 


WILLIAMSON, Doug. R.—Arranger for 
Bands or Orchestras; Director of Band, 
High School. 


SAN ANTONIO 


ALTMANN, Evelyn Howard—Teacher of 
Piano, Incarnate Word College. 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er. Trinity University. 

DOLL, G. Lewis—B.M., M.M., Director 
of Music Education, San Antonio Inde- 
pendent School District. 

OREIBRODT, Irving—Instrumental Music, 
> srameas High School, 204 Haver- 
lil, 


LORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 
OX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances in programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 
NCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 
LOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
AW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 
108 E. Poplar St. 
OPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 
UR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 
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SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S. School of Piano, 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Harmony. 
235 Army Blvd. 


WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 
SCHULENBERG 


WENDTLAND, William — Director of 
Instrumental Music, Public Schools. 


SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 
STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irené Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 

TYLER 

DURST, Mrs. Louis—Piano-Theory-Har- 
mony. Director of Tyler School of Mu- 
sic. 325 S. Bois d'Arc. 

OVERLEESE, Nina _ Herrington—Piano, 
theory, Overleese School of Music, 
Board of Directors, Texas Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, 628 S. Bois d'Arc. 


WOOD, Mrs. Harriet—Piano and Theory, 
Tyler School of Music. Pres., Tyler 
Music Teachers Association, Sec. Tyler 
Civic Music Assn., 325 S. Bois d’Arc. 

VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 

tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 

Division of Music, Hardin College. 
CALIFORNIA 

CANDELL, Thomas P.—Candell Conser- 
vatory of Music, 518 17th Street, Oak- 
land. 

GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 


SCHOFIELD, Edgar—Nationally known 
Vocal Teacher. Studio 466 Geary St., 
San Francisco. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 
COLORADO 


ANGELL, Sydney Lee—Piano. 318 Tabor 
Building, 16th and Curtis, Denver. 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 
of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Sing- 


ing, De Paul University. De Young 
Studios, 721 N. Michigan Ave. 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 


IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 
Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 





MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of 
Voice, 609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South 
Michigan Ave. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St. 


ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent’’ (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 


INDIANA 


FLUECKIGER, Samuel L.—Methods, con- 
ducting, band, orchestra, head of Music 
Department, Manchester College, 1207 
Wayne, North Manchester, Indiana. 


KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Romert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M.., 
Ph.D., Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Ad- 
judicator and guest director of festivals. 
Head of Music Department, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans 


LOUISIANA 
POOL, Arlette—Concert pianist and teach- 


er; Radio and chamber music experience 


1505 Pickett Ave., Baton Rouge 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt Piano 
Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of 
Piano and Harmony. 247 North Fre- 
mont, Romeo. 

MISSISSIPPI 

PATTEN, Lloyd—Head of Voice De 

partment, Associate Professor of Voice 


and Musicology, Mississippi Southern 
College, Station A., Hattiesburg 


MISSOURI 
ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 


music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4 


WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Wheary. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 


WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Conduc- 
tor, Chr., Dept. of Music, Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains. 

NEW JERSEY 

EISENBERG, Jacob—Teacher of Piano 
Author of ‘Pianist and Natural Technics 
of Piano Mastery.” 312 77th St., North 
Bergen. 


FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, 
Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 


sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 
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NEW YORK 


ADLER, Clarence — Teacher of Piano. 
336 Central Park West, New York City. 


ETTS. May L., Teacher of Piano. Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 


GERRY, * Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA: NATS, 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 
York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 


City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 121st St.. New York City. 


YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 
Street, New York City. 


OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres. Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 


STEIN, Gertrude E.—B.M., B.S., Ed., 
Ph.D. 416 W. Columbia St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

















Mrs. Struthers is scheduling 
engagements she will train large 
method! Teachers 


Method 


taking the 
and Literature. 
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Myrill Struthers Kindergarten School of Music 


Clinically Proven As a Highly-Successful System of Providing Music Instruction 
for Young Children Using the Piano as a Medium. 

one-week engagements 

groups 

course will be fu 


Myrill Struthers, 666 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


over America during which 


of Teachers in this newly-copyrighted 
lly accredited for using the Struthers 
See News Story 
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Place your Uniform problem in our hands. 
a century of experience, and our reputation, are 
investing your Uniform Dollar. 
Please mention colors and quantity desired when 


GEORGE EVANS 6& CoO., 


Band Uniforms Since 


Dept. S.W. 





Nearly 


Inc. 


1860 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





















$5.95 At Stores, or P. Pd. 
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Rust-Proof Aluminum 
(Antique Bronze, Weathered Brass, Gray, White) 
NOR-GEE CORPORATION ®* 
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Four Beautiful Finishes 
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OKLAHOMA 


COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Okla- 
homa College for Women, Fine Arts 
Building, 1627 South 17, Apartment 2, 
Chickasha. 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M 
College; Stillwater. 


YOUNG, Mary Lavinia — Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 


TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 
West Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WYOMING 


FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of 
Piano and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano 
and Solo recitals. Studied with Bernice 
Frost, Allen Willman, and Alexander 
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Red Rose Howell .30 The Art of Organ Playing W. T. Best 2.50 
(New American Edition of the Pedal Studies by W. T. Best) 
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830 E. Houston St. San Antonio 6, Texas 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
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: Build YOUR BAND win... 5 
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8 
AN-/ \MERICAN 
5 
Extra-Value BAND INSTRUMENTS 
it 
' THE ONLY Coynplete SCHOOL LINE 
7 . , ’ , Easy to Flay 
3 * SLIK-VALVES for smoother, faster, easier playing. * SLIK-SLIDES with hard, durable finish, on trombones 
6 On cornets and trumpets. Stocking integral part of slide—not soldered on 
2 * ADJUSTABLE PIVOT SCREWS for easy, fost, *% TEMPER-CAST KEYS of nickel silver, on clarinets 
3 positive key mechanism adjustment. On clarinets, saxophones Will not peel; give comfortable “feel,” more durable, more 
5 and flutes. positive action. 
“ * E-Z TONE MOUTHPIECES for proper tone pro- , 7 —_ bid 7 — 
‘k duction. On cornets, trumpets, trombones. | GET FREE SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING HELPs-NOW 
; &: A nigel aimapaiied vomieaedine _ 
- SEE YOUR DEALER OR MAIL COUPON > | PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ni | Department , Elkhart, Indiana 
21 | Send FREE folder on P-A School Music Teaching Helps 
-- | . at no obligation. 
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DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 


X 





City, Zone, State 





MUSIC 
® Piano 
® Voice 
® Organ 
@ Music Education 


@ Theoretical Subjects 


® Band 
@ Orchestra 
® College Chorus 
© A Cappella Choir 
@ Light Opera Productions 


ART 
@ Art Education 
@ Applied Art, Design 
® Oils, Watercolors 
@ Commercial Design 
@ Illustration 
® Graphic Art 


@ Church Related Art Problems 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 
@ Fundamentals, Phonetics 


@ Play Production, Religious Drama 


Clyde Jay Garrett, M.M., Mus. Ed. D., Mus. D. 
Professor of Voice and Choral Music 
Head Department of Music 


®@ Radio, Methods of Teaching Speech 


® Student Recitals 
® Faculty Concerts 
® Community Concert Series 
@ U. S. Marine Band, Oct. 11 
®@ Band and Choral Clinics 
® Podolsky Piano Clinic, Nov. 


















